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PREFACE 


In recent years, scholars and researchers working in the 
different fields of Social Sciences have shown keen interest in 
the study of tensions affecting the life of the individual and 
society. The results of these studies have come out in the form 
of books and reports, and today they constitute a sizable litera- 
ture on the problem of tensions. Some of these studies relate to 
tensions prevailing at the local or national level while others 
deal exclusively with international tensions and conflicts. Thus 
while Clyde Kluckhon’s study on group tensions constitutes a 
case history, R. M. Williams and G. W. Allport have tried to 
find out the means to the reduction and resolution of intergroup 
tensions. Similarly, if L. A. Coser has tried to lay his hands on 
the foundations of social conflict, Kurt Lewin has taken pains 
to find out the technique of resolving such conflicts. Quincy 
Wright’s emphasis on the importance of the study of inter- 
national tensions lends weightage to Otta Klineberg’s analysis of 
tensions affecting international understanding as also to the 
findings of an international seminar on tensions that cause wars. 
To this literature may be added the findings of the ‘Tension 
Project’ sponsored by the UNESCO with the avowed purpose of 
studying tensions prevailing in the different areas of the world. 
The method of most of these studies has been empirical, that is, 
to select a particular area of tension, to analyse the causes and 
the nature of tensions prevailing in the area by collecting useful 
data, and to suggest, if at all, remedies, if any, for the resolu- 
tion of those tensions. As a result, each area-study has dug out 
its own set of external factors identifying these factors as causes 
of tensions prevailing in the area under study. This is not to 
undermine the importance of such studies, but only to point 
out that being confined to particular areas they do not concern 
themselves with approaching the problem of tensions either on 
theoretical level or in general terms. 

The present work is an attempt to analyse the causes and 
the nature of tensions in general and to suggest remedies like- 


wise. Such a study has to begin with an analysis of the human 
psyche, for, all tensions, whether individual, social, or inter- 
national, are the results of the actions and reactions of men 
living together to which both, the inherent and the acquired 
characteristics of the individual, who is the basic unit of society, 
contribute. 

Some of the material incorporated in the book has been 
lifted (though in a revised form) from the author’s Doctoral 
dissertation on an allied topic. This the author wishes to 
acknowledge. 


Lucknow RAJENDRA AVASTHI 
May 30, 1973. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE PROBLEM 


Perhaps in no other period in the history of mankind were 
tensions so powerful and encompassing as in the present age. 
Today, man lives under the strain of mounting tensions that 
affect every aspect of his life—whether personal or social; 
cultural or religious ; economic or political; national or inter- 
national, The characteristics of modern mass society, which has 
lost the self-regulating power, have largely accentuated ten- 
sions. In every sphere life has become depersonalised and 
unsurveyable and society disintegrated and unstable. The com- 
plicated social machinery has brought a differentiation of func- 
tions which had led to the differences in claims for social 
recognition and privileges. Various large-scale organisations 
lack adaptation to each other’s functions which results in the 
cancellation of each other’s effectiveness. Social stability is tried 
to be maintained by a differentiation of classes having conflict- 
ing social goals, and the clashes are generally suppressed by the 
application of force. Consequently, modern life is characterised 
by split-personality and social disintegration. There remain no 
basic, permanent values in social life; everything is. scattered, 
confused and disintegrated. The confusion of norms leads to 
“the destruction of the network of socio-cultural relationships, 
resulting in the demoralization of the individual or an increase 
in his psycho-social isolation’. The large-scale employment of 
the media of mass communication worsens the situation by 
which the majority is kept unware of the crises and power is 
concentrated in the hands of a minority. “In a hundred ways. the 
modern shrewd technician of influence can reach the individual, 
as employer or employee, as consumer, student, sportsman, or 
holiday-maker, in days of health or sickness. The result is 


'Sorokin, P. A., Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. If, p: 500. 
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general disorientation””. Propaganda tends to blunt the indivi- 
dual’s capacity to think freely. 

In economic sphere, the technological expansion has subs- 
tituted the concept of power for that of value. For, technology 
inculcates a domineering spirit—a feeling of assertion of power 
over others. The prevalent mode of production is characterised 
by the centralisation of power and the control over wealth, tools, 
skill, and big machines by the few. Rigid division of labour has 
destroyed elasticity in the mode of production and the worker 
is made dependent on administrative hierarchies. Population is 
agglomerated in the cities and the agglomeration has shattered 
the autonomy and control of the family and the neighbourhood. 
Though there exists vast production yet because of profit motive, 
selling prices are not low; though it be a state of abundance, 
yet it is a state of scarcity. For, on the basis of its quantitative 
success, this technological advancement should have provided 
boundless satisfaction whereas its massive actual result is con- 
fusion, frustration, impotence. The mechanical expansion of 
each and every human appetite registered by present techno- 
logical world, whether it be the appetite for goods, or the 
appetite for power or the appetite for sensation, has lost all 
relations to the ordering of the means of existence for the ful- 
filment of human needs. The latter process requires a scale of 
human values and a priority schedule between those values. The 
modern society of conspicuous consumption and conspicuous 
waste has rejected all such scales and has leaned completely 
on the assumption that the new is better than the old. the 
mechanical better than the vital. This pace of untrammelled 
productivity and insatiable appetites has brought a state of moral 
anomie marked by the lack of occupational ethies. “For, as 
nothing restrains the active forces and assigns them limits they 
are bound to respect, they tend to develop haphazardly; and 
come into collision with one another, battling and weakening 
themselves”. 

Emphasis on quantification and expansion of the realm of 


?Mannheim, K., Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning, p. 15. 
"Durkheim, E, The Division of Labour in Society, p. 2. 
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the material have been associated in direct proportion to the 
progressive abandonment of the inner and fast negation of the 
subjective in every form. The result has been the opening up of 
the external world but the imprisonment of the self, the enlarge- 
ment of the horizon but the contraction of the centre. The 
world such as ours “with its oyer-charges of empty stimuli, its 
perpetual miscarriage of technique, its materialistic repletion, 
its costly ritual of conspicuous waste, its highly organised pur- 
poselessness™ suffers from a feeling of impotence, alienation 
and resentment. “Never before was this feeling shared by so 
large a portion of the whole mass. We are living in an age when 
men’s ego-feeling, their sense of success and personal importance, 
is associated with what they can get from other people”, This 
operation of the process of atomisation, which is the very nega- 
tion of the idea of ‘togetherness’ and of close human relation- 
ship, characterises, what Lewis Mumford calls, ‘the fabrication 
of the Mechanical Man’. 

Similarly, the control of the political power by the few has 
established a new religion of the sovereignty of the nation and 
the State. Within the nation, the individuals are controlled by 
different power-hierarchies and these power-hierarchies are, in 
turn, controlled by the super-hierarchy of the State. Such con- 
trol essentially employs coercion. A similar process follows on 
international level, where the State assumes the form of a lesser 
hierarchy and submits itself to the super-hierarchy of one of the 
power-blocs. A cold war between different power-blocs exists 
which implies that though there may not be an actual outbreak 
of war between the blocs yet there exists an acute tension 
between them ; feelings of hatred and aggression are piled upon 
every pole and hectic preparations in armament are made with 
the plea for ‘self-defence’. There remains no distinction between 
peace and war. The period of peace is spent in the preparation 
for war, and that of war in the utilisation of the preparations 


4 Mumford, L., The Condition of Man, p. 380. 
5 Martin, E. D, The Conflict of the Individual and Mass in the 
Modern World, p. 47. 


$ Mumford, L., The Condition of Man, p. 259. 
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made in peace. War, in turn, breeds new tensions in the life of 
the individual, producing various psycho-neuroses in him such 
as feelings of isolation, frustration and insecurity. He “func- 
tions as a distracted atom in growing chaos, made poor by his 
wealth, made empty by his fullness, reduced to monotony by 
his very opportunities for variety’. The psychic tensions of the 
individual express themselves in social conflicts which again 
breed indivdual tensions and thus the vicious circle goes on. 

Tensions, therefore, constitute a serious threat to human 
existence. However, the popular belief that tensions are always 
unhealthy is not correct, for, tensions are an essential element 
‘in the economy of life. Nonetheless, it is vitally necessary that 
the technique employed for their resolution must not be based 
on an inadequate understanding of the problem ; for, a defective 
technique may make the present confusion worse confounded. 
Hence the importance of the study of tensions. 


Etymologically, the main idea behind the term “tension” is 


7Ibid., p. 418. 

ë The word ‘tension’ is an adaptation of late Latin word, ‘tensionem’, 
(noun of action, formed on ‘tendere’, to stretch; past participle, ‘tense- 
us’, ‘tent-us’). The term ‘tension’ is used in various senses. In Physics, 
it connotes a constrained condition of the particles of a body when 
subjected to forces acting in opposite directions away from each other, 
thereby tending to draw them apart, and balanced by forces of cohesion 
holding them together. Here, it does not imply readiness to act but 
only to break; nor does it suggest the difficulty in restraining its 
actions towards an object. In Botany, it is applied to a strain or pressure 
in the cells or tissues of plants in the course of growth. In Zoology, it 
means the contraction of muscles, and a further meaning is added to 
the physical sense, since a tout muscle suggests difficulty in checking 
itself from action and thus involves a readiness to act. Similarly in 
Physiology and Pathology, it means the condition, in any part of the 
body, of being stretched and strained, and a sensation indicating this 
feeling of tightness. When used figuratively, it means a straining or 
strained condition of mind, feeling or nerves. 

In Psychology, the term denotes ‘‘upsets in complacency or optimum 
balance, an emotional upheaval being the principal characteristic of 
hyper-tensions”. (The New Dictionary of Psychology, p. 327).. This dis- 
harmony or upset may result in restlessness, anxiety, irritability. 
incoordination, hyper-activity etc, (Cf. J. J. Kane, “Protestant-Catholic 
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physical tightening : tension is a “tendency to become active in 
a certain way’’. In social and political thinking, the term means 
an attitude of hostility among persons or groups towards each 
other, expressing itself in strained relationship which may break 
or rapture. Though tensions may lead to conflicts and revolu- 
tions, and conflicts and revolutions may produce tensions, 
yet these three phenomena differ from each other. Tension, 
which is a strained or taut condition, does not imply an actual 
clash between the antagonists, though it may involve a 
preparation for clash; conflicts and revolutions, on the 
contrary, signify actual clash between the antagonists. A 


Tensions”, in American Sociological Review, Vol. 16, no. 5, October 
1951, p. 663). According to J. R. L. Dielbouf’s principle since an organ- 
ism is generally accommodated to a certain optimal level of external 
stimuli, any change in these stimuli produces disequilibrium or tension 
in the organism; the resulting tension involves excitation, the conscious 
accompaniment of which is sensation. Psychologically speaking, 
motives imply tensions so that motivated behaviour is related to some 
sort of tension. Motivated behaviour is organised behaviour that shows 
a direction of effort. Motives and tensions are so interrelated that in 
erder to organise many small tensions into one unified pattern, the 
process of developing motives is followed. Thus in a motivated be- 
haviour many small tensions are managed. Even those tensions that 
have social, cultural or individual habits as their patterns may also be 
managed in the same way. The whole organism is an unstable equi- 
librium in relation to its environment, and represents an infinitely 
complex configuration of tensions, the more persistent of which are 
referred to as structures, attitudes, character. Also, ‘‘since normal men- 
tal life oscillates between two extremes: a plane of action in which 
sensori-motor functions occur, and a plane of dream, in which we 
live our imaginative life, of which memory is major part, there are as 
many corresponding intermediate planes as there are degrees of ‘atten- 
tion to life’, adaptation to reality. The mind has a power sui generis 
to produce contractions and expansions of itself. Calling attention to 
the need of distinguishing various heights of tension or ‘tones’ in 
psychic life, Bergron interprets the life of the universe and the life of 
human personality in terms of tension.” (The Dictionary of Philosophy, 
p. 315.) 


* Patty, W. L. and Johnson, L. S., Personality and Adjustment, p. 55. 
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conflict’? is a struggle, ‘a mutually destructive relationship of 
individuals or groups’ in which the immediate aims of the 
opponents are to neutralise, injure or eliminate their rivals." 
or to thwart each other's interests or purposes. Revolution,” on 
the other hand, implies radical transformation of society, such 
as, a change in the location of the sovereign power, affecting 
individual character, destroying social evil, and promoting 
mastery in the art of life, without accompanying confusion. 
Revolution differs, on the one hand, from tension inasmuch as 
it is the actual outbreak of antagonism, and on the other, from 
conflict because it deals with a moral purpose of social better- 
ment by bringing about a change in man’s basic attitudes, ideas 
and norms as also by rearranging external conditions. Cor ‘ict 
has no such aim and it generally leads to confusion since it 
springs from misunderstanding and ignorance". 

Tensions are one of the essentials that provide for the 
dynamism of human society. Thus, besides structure and energy. 
Quincy Wright regards tension as equally essential for human 
society. According to him, tension, in a broad sense, is the con- 


The word ‘conflict’ is derived from the Latin word conflictus 
meaning ‘fight’, ‘contest’; (con, ‘together’ and ‘fligere’, ‘strike’). 

"Cf. Williams, R. M., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, p. 43. 
Though in many cases conflict and competition are mutually related, yet 
they are distinct from each other inasmuch as conflict is a highly 
conscious and intermittent process, while competition is a somewhat 
unconscious and continuous process. In this sense competition also 
differs from tension. However, if competition piles up and agglomorates 
forces on the mutually antagonist extremes without leading to a clash 
between them, then it creates and accentuates tension and, in that 
case, competition and tension go together. 

"The word ‘revolution’ is derived from the Latin word revolution- 
em formed on revolvere, re meaning ‘back’ and volvere meaning ‘to roll’, 
‘turn about’. 

"Cf. Burns, C. D., The Principles of Revolution, p. 127. Revolution 
may, therefore, be distinguished from the various forms of conflict. 
Mazzini contrasts riots and insurrection to revolution by explaining 
that the former are destructive while the latter is constructive, that the 
former seek material ends while the latter is related to some moral 
Purpose. 
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dition that arises out of inconsistencies among initiatives exist- 
ing in the social structure. Decisions that regulate the employ- 
ment of social energy are reached as a result of the resolution 
of such inconsistencies. “It is tension among inconsistent initia- 
tives that makes possible choice, direction and achievement of 
the goals. Tensions contribute to the causation of war, but they 
also contribute to the causation of progress”. So, he holds that 
“tension is not the germ of war, though it may be an element 
in the causation of war’. From this view, it follows that any 
distinction between healthy and unhealthy, good or bad tensions 
would not be proper. Tensions as such are neither healthy nor 
unhealthy ; the fact of their being healthy or unhealthy depends 
on the technique of their resolution’. Though tensions are an 
essential element in the life of the individual and of society. 


For the various levels and forms of conflicts, such as, lynching, 
progrom etc., see Stuart Chase’s Roads to Agreement, pp. 13-16. All 
these forms of conflict, however, differ from war because they take 
place within the boundaries of a State, while war is an armed conflict 
between different sovereign States. 


14 Wright, Q., ‘The Importance of the Study of International Ten- 
sions’, International Social Science Bulletin, UNESCO, Spring, 1950, 
Vol. II, No. 1, p. 91. 


15 Ibid., p. 90. “As high electrical tension is dangerous to human 
life and may become so great as to destroy the structure in which it 
functions, so high social tensions may lead to violence or war and even 
destroy the structure of society. Yet without a minimum of tension an 
electrical system will not operate at all. So also societies will not 
function, much less progress, unless there is some tension with them”. 
Ibid., p. 90. Harry Stack Sullivan also regards tensions as “needs for 
particular energy transformations which will dessipate the tension, 
often with an accompanying change of ‘mental state’, a change of 
awareness, to which we can apply the general term, satisfaction. 
Cantril, H. (ed.), Tensions That Cause Wars, p. 85. 

167, Burrow categorises tensions as ditention and cotention. Diten- 
tion, he defines as “the situational reaction in which ulterior advantage 
supersedes direct interest in an object or condition for itself”. (His 
The Neurosis of Man, p. 215). The mechanism of ditention is not one 
which the individual induces himself but is the result of his being 
encouraged to think, feel and act as others induce him. The pattern 
of ditention is closely related to the feeling of ‘I'—persona. Under its 
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yet if left unresolved, they may grow out of proportion so as 
to become dangerous to human happiness. Similarly, a wrong 
and inadequate technique may, far from resolving tensions, 
accentuate them which may disrupt social cohesion and produce 
imbalance. In both the cases, tensions become disastrous, and 
as such, unhealthy. On the contrary, the application of a sound 
and adequate technique for the resolution of tensions enables 
society to take a step forward in harmony and progress. Hence 
the character of tensions depends on the character of the tech- 
nique applied to their resolution. If men could be ideal beings 
without ignorance then the individual and social life could per- 
haps be tensionless. But as it is, the problem is to resolve tensions 
to the maximum possible limit where imbalance is minimised 
and the maximum harmony achieved. 


As human society is an organised whole, tensions of one 
sphere generally create tensions in other spheres also, and, as 
such, they cannot be rigidly compartmentalised or categorised 
in terms of their spheres of operation. Though it may, at times, 
be convenient to talk of psychic, social, and international ten- 
sions implying different categories of tensions, yet it must not 


influence, the individual always tries to grab the changing image of 
his ‘right’. He tries to go ahead in competition that prevails in the 
partitive world. The relation with the ‘I’—persona causes extreme 
pain, but as the individual is under the influence of the ‘I'—persona 
he does not recognise the pain and resorts to irrational means. Thus 
ditention obstructs man’s mental capacity and withholds his reasoning. 

Cotention, on the contrary, “represents the balance of internal 
tension and stress that primarily relates the organism kinesthetically to 
to the outer world”. (Ibid., p. 216). The individual having the pattern 
of cotention possesses motivations that spring up from the inner needs 
of the organism; he adjusts himself to the external environment in 
order to fulfil them. Unlike the individual having ditentive pattern, he 
never tries to grab everything but seeks to attain only that which his 
organism needs, and only that much of it which his capacities permit. 

Burrow thus explains that cotention produces coordination, integ- 
ration and health, while ditention breeds disorder, disintegration and 
disease; that cotention is primary and basic while ditention is secon- 
dary and superfluous; that cotention is somewhat of permanent nature 
while ditention indicates shifts and imbalance. 
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be forgotten that it is in and through its individuals that a 
society or a nation lives. For, society has no ‘common sensor- 
ium’; it has no central organ of perception or thought and, 
ultimately, it is only left to the individuals to feel and think. 
However, it does not imply that man is an isolated being. He 
is a social animal inasmuch as the individual personality comes 
into being through the support of social heritage. Though each 
self be insulated in the sense that feelings and thoughts are 
experienced by the individuals only as individuals and the feel- 
ings. of one individual cannot be shared by others, they can, 
however, be communicated. Society comes into being because 
these selves communicate their feelings to one another and thus 
become related. Ultimately, the individual remains the basic 
unit from whose mode of living and thinking flows the social 
structure and to whose way of life social relations tend to 
approximate. The technique of resolving tensions, therefore, 
must take the individual as the basic unit and begin with the 
human psyche. 


CHAPTER TWO 
CAUSES OF TENSIONS 


There are various views regarding the source of tensions; 
accordingly, different techniques are suggested for their resolu- 
tion. The application of these techniques as also the extent of 
their success will be examined in the following chapter. This 
chapter is concerned with the causes of tensions. 

In general terms and at the outset, we may broadly cate- 
gorise the views regarding the source of tensions under two 
heads: in one category, we put those views which relais the 
source of tensions to some instinct in man, while in the other 
we place those views which attribute it to some environmental 
factors. 

According to McDougall. there is an instinct of pugnacity 
in man so that he is by nature aggressive. That tensions and 
conflicts are the manifestations of this innate pugnacity in man 
may be a logical inference drawn from this view. Similarly. 
Freud, in his later works, explains that besides Eros (the instinct 
of love) and ‘beyond the pleasure principle’ there exists in man 
another instinct—quite independent of the former—Thanatos, 
the instinct of death. The imbalance between Eros, the instinct 
of love, and Thanatos, the instinct of death, may result in an 
over-activity of Thanatos, and so, during the process of the deve- 
lopment of the destructive instinct in the individual, a stage is” 
reached when it becomes an aim to inflict some pain. The oppor- 
tunity is provided when the individual joins in social conflicts 
and wars which, by disconnecting the destructive instinct from 
the biological aims, turn it to fulfil individual or social ends. 
Situations that give rise to such conflicts are concerned not only 
with the destructive instinct of the individual, but also with 2 
group of mixed impulses which is of archaic form and remains 
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largely unconscious'. The expression of a group of destructive 
and love impulses, when directed towards external objects. 


results in sadism, while when directed towards self, is known 
as masochism. 


Closely related to these views is the psycho-theological view. 
according to which there is a typical fuse inherent in man’s 
nature which has been, for a long, a part of his biological herit- 
age and provoking him to be aggressive. Those who hold this 
view interpret this fuse as ‘human cussedness or even original 
sin’. Since they explain it as an inherent tendency in man’s 
nature, they conclude that though tensions and conflicts may 
be considerably reduced, yet it is impossible to eliminate them 
completely ; that there will always remain some such tendency 
of aggressiveness expressing itself occasionally ; and that any 


effort to root it out will split up the individual’s personality and 
prove disastrous. 


Some psychologists, such as, Drever, Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Hoveland trace frustration? to be the source of aggressiveness’. 
and others add that “the tendency to aggress on frustration is 
instinctive and exists in adults as well as children whenever 


'The orthodox Freudian, Menninger, also accepts the theory of 
death instinct and concludes that aggressiveness in man is expressed 
in fights and wars. Following Freud, he also admits the possibility of 
channeling this inherent aggressiveness in some unharmful ways. 

2 Frustration is “a state of emotional tension produced by opposing 
forces one of which is a restraining force”, J. R. P. French, “Organized 
And Unorganized Groups Under Fear And Frustration”, in Kurt 
Lewin’s (ed.) Authority And Frustration, p. 8. 

3 Dollard and Doob define aggression as “an act whose goal-response 
is injury to an organism (or organism-surrogate)”, and as “that res- 
ponse which follows frustration”. (Frustration And Aggression; p. 11). 
Aggression-frustration hypothesis introduced by Dollard and others 
explains that “aggressive behaviour is compensatory for continued 
frustration ;......... the strength of aggression is inversely proportional to 
the intensity of frustration”. (The New Dictionary Of Psychology, 
p. 17). The Yale Theory regarding the hypothesis explains that “(1) The 
strength of frustration is dependent, in part, on the strength of motiva- 
tion; (2) frustration frequently produces aggression; (3) aggression 
against others may be inhibited by an atmosphere of social restraint ; 
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techniques are inadequate to achieve goals”. Frustration results 
when the individual is denied the achievement of the goal which 
he seeks. It produces tension in the individual, and if the tension 
is denied expression either due to the lack of the conditions 
necessary for such expression or due to the extremely severe 
nature of the frustration that produced it, it may seek indirect 
ways. The individual adopts the aggressive methods that may 
be directed either against himself or against any other object 
which seems to him to be the obstacle. 


Most common sources of frustration are other persons. A 
person feels disturbed when he is associated with such persons 
whose feelings and ideas he vehemently dislikes. Frustration 
also results when the individual’s personal habits which once 
conformed to the social norms under the then existing circums- 
tances are now separated due to the lack of those conditions’. 
Some also explain that every society has to train its children 
with a view to regulate their behaviour in accordance with 
its culture and that such process of socialisation brings painful 
restraints on the child for disciplining him to the varying degrees 
and thus frustrates him. Such frustration, in the long run, leads 
to resentment, hatred, fear and aggressiveness. This constitutes 
his ‘bad temper’ which is expressed in ‘naughtiness’. Its result 
is ‘simple aggression’. For the expression of his simple aggres- 


(4) aggression against others is directed towards those persons who are 
perceived as interfering agents; (5) social restraint decreases the ratio 
of direct to indirect aggression ; (6) there is some inconclusive evidence 
that the occurence of aggressive behaviour has a cathartic effect”. 
(French’s article in Lewin’s Authority And Frustration, p. 302). French 
himself holds that “aggression results most frequently when the aggres- 
sive behaviour is either a path to the frustrated goal, or a path away 
from a negative valence. Aggression as a goal response occurs when 
there is a conflict of hostile power fields so that one of the opposing 
forces producing frustration is an induced force”, (Ibid.) 


‘Quincy Wright, “The Importance Of The Study Of International 
Tension”, International Social Science Bulletin, UNESCO, Spring, 1950, 
Vol. II, No. 1, p. 95. 


ŠA person forming certain habits when he is rich may feel frus- 
trated and his habits blocked when he loses his money. 
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sion he is punished, and this punishment piles frustration on 
him. This breeds tension because, on the one hand, the child 
feels his naughtiness justified insofar as it gives ease to his inner 
tension, and on the other hand, due to the punishment, he is 
afraid of channelising it any more. In such a state of inner ten- 
sion, he feels either like suppressing his resentment and aggres- 
siveness or letting it loose and consequently bear the punish- 
ment. This tension in childhood is an important cause of aggres- 
sion in adulthood’ for, such inner tension is generally resolved 
by adopting the former method, that is, by suppressing the 
aggressiveness. But the aggressiveness is not extinguished ; it is 
only temporarily avoided insofar as it resolves the present tense 
situation ; it is, as it were, kept in abeyance. The more such 
aggressiveness is suppressed, the more aggressive the individual 
becomes in adulthood. For, not being extinguished, it becomes 
the part of the organism and essentially needs expression ; it 
expresses itself in the form of ‘transformed aggression”. It is 
suppressed simple aggression which is thus displaced. 


60n the contrary, Roger G. Barker, Tamara Dembo, Kurt Lewin 
and M. Erik Wright have shown that though frustration may breed 
aggression, it does not always and invariably result in aggression. 
Rather, it may lead to regression: the frustrated child may show such 
a form of behaviour which is more infantile as compared to his be- 
haviour prior to his being frustrated. (Cf. “Experimental Studies of 
Frustration In Young Children”, in Readings In Social Psychology, 
ed, by Newcomb & Hartley, pp- 283-90) Gregory Bateson also holds 
the view that frustration does not necessarily and invariably lead to 
aggression. His investigations, done in Bali, show that the Balinese 
mother frustrates her child by emotionally stimulating him, and then 
abruptly turning away. Thus method develops an attitude in the 
Balinese child, and continues even in his adulthood, to expect some 
sort of frustration; since it is not taken seriously, it does not breed 
aggression. “The Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis And Culture”, 
Psychological Review, Vol. 48, 1941, pp. 350-5. 

7Cf. “This occurs when control is so tight that expression of hos- 
tility is rendered dangerous within that relation. Hitler is believed 
to have consciously used the principle. He blocked by vicious sup- 
pression the expression of hostilities within Germany in order to 
foment hostility outward toward other peoples. Note that the strained 
relation between nations thus produced did not, on the German side, 
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Furthermore, since parents remain the source of his frus- 
tration and punishment, the child fears and hates them. At the 
same time, however, because of filial bonds, he also loves them. 
This fostering of two estreme and deep-seated attitudes towards 
the same persons puts emotional strain on the child. While one- 
half of his self hates and is afraid of them, his other -half loves 
them; and once these divisions in his personality are formed, 
they remain antagonistic towards each other even in his adult- 


hood and become the source of various tensions arising out of 
morbid anxiety. 


Some attribute this phenomenon of split personality to 
Oedipus Complex due to which the child retains two contrary 
images of his father—the ‘good’ father-image and the ‘bad’ 
father-image. The former assists him in developing affectionate 
feelings towards his mother and ultimately to women in gene- 
ral, while the latter image supplies an object on which the feel- 
lings of hatred, cruelty and rivalry are imposed. He fears his 
father as a rival, and incorporates all feelings of hatred in the 
‘bad’ father-image. Actually neither the father is so good as 
the ‘good’ father-image depicts, nor so bad as to be totally 
identified with the ‘bad’ father-image. But because of these 
fantasies, “anything which keeps the ‘good’ and ‘bad’ aspects 
of the parent figures separate in thought-tight, emotion-tight 
compartments leads to a dangerous splitting in the emotional 
life later", and creates tensions. 


stem from the incongruence of social norms between their country 
and other countries, but from the strict control of tensions within 
Germany. The very process of such control, however, did constitute 4 
shift in Germany's own norms that definitely increased the already 
large divergence between them and those of other nations”. R. © 
Angell, “Notes On Research And Teaching: UNESCO And Social Ser- 
vice Research”, American Sociological Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, April 
1950, p. 283. 

‘Tensions That Cause Wars, p. 184. On the contrary, some do not 
admit that son’s frustration is due to the fear of father, They suggest: 
“Today the economic fate of the average individual depends almost 
entirely on his ability to apply the appropriate and detached adjusti- 
bility to constantly changing basically similar situations. Thes 
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Because of this ambivalent situation’, it is explained, the 
child suffers pain and unpleasantness arising from the two 
mutually opposed and antithetical feelings. This is got rid of 
through the process of displacement. The feeling of hate and 
the resulting aggressiveness are displaced on some object other 
than that to which they are originally related. As the child 
grows to his adulthood, his contacts with other persons also 
increase, and new objects are consequently sought on which 
his feelings of hatred and tendencies of aggression may be 
further displaced. In order to avoid conflict within his social 
group or to gain internal cooperation, such object is sought 
outside that group. Thus with the increase in his relations, his 
scapegoat is also removed farther and farther to the extent that 


qualities he must acquire for himself, and, in the face of swift techno- 
logical changes, the youngman is better fitted to the task than his 
elders, Thus it is no longer son’s fear of the father that is the typical 
psychological fact but the father’s secret fear of the son, always latent 
mut now brought well into the fore by the changes that have taken 
place in society”. Ibid., pp. 216-7. 

9 Ambivalence means the co-existence of antithetic emotions or 
emotional attitudes towards a given object. These emotions act entirely 
independent of each other while existing side by side. The term was 
coined by E. Bleuler who writes in his Textbook Of Psychiatry; “Even 
the normal individual feels, as it were, two souls in his breast; he 
fears an event and wishes it to come, as in the case of an operation, 
or the acceptance of a new position. Such a double-feeling tone exists 
most frequently and is particularly drastic when it concerns persons, 
whom one hates or fears, and at the same time loves”. (p. 125). Accord- 
ing to the Freudian conception, ambivalence is usually related to love- 
hate situation. Its main sources are: (a) constitutional bi-sexuality, 
(b) identification with love objects, (c) the life-death instincts. Jung 
also stresses “the regulative function of the opposites”, and in this 
eontext explains Heraclitus’ term ‘enantiodromia’ which implies that 
“sooner or later everything runs into its opposite”. (Cf. Jung's Two 
Essays On Analytical Psychology, p. 82). In psychiatry, ambivalence 
and bi-polarity are synonyms. Love-hate, life-death, pleasure-pain, are 
some of the bi-polarities. According to Bleuler, the existence of anti- 
thetic feeling is affective ambivalence, while intellectual ambivalence 
results when the co-existing ideas are ambivalent. 
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during the time of war it may be on the estremest corner of 
the earth". 


Stereotypes" also create tensions. Through the process of 
identification and attribution they lead to false personifications 
and thereby create antagonistic tendencies among the groups. 
In a conflict each party tries to provoke aggressive drives in its 
members, and in its effort creates hostile stereotypes which 
assist in such provocations. Through the processes of projec- 
tion” and animistic thinking many unpleasant features are piled 


"Quincy Wright observes this process among the groups of those 
Primitive peoples, who, living in small isolated islands and being 
divided, are opposed to each other. He also traces the same process 
of polarisation among political parties where the members of one party 


displace their hatred on the members of the other party, specially 
during the time of elections. 


"Stereotypes are ‘pictures in our heads’. Quincy Wright main- 
tains that both primitive’ and civilised men have stereotypes in their 
minds. In primitive man, it exists because of the fact that he admits 
the natural phenomena to be the’ acts of some person—natural or super- 
natural, and curses or worships such person accordingly. In the civi- 
lised man, it exists because of the fact that he attributes to and identi- 
fies with the persons of other groups or those whom he dislikes all 
that he feels undesirable; the desirable characteristics are attributed 
to and identified with his own group or such persons whom he likes. 

While a few regard that the bases of stereotypes are related to 
some truth or reality, others, rejecting the assumption, explain that 
the stereotypes regarding the nations far exceed in importance the 
facts about the nations themselves. “More important than the truth 
about America is what Europe thinks about America—if we view 
matter from the standpoint of relationships; for Europe will be no 
more influenced by its own picture of America than by America itself”. 
(Cf. Jessie Bernard’s “The Conceptualization Of Intergroup Relations”, 
Social Forces, Vol. 29, No. 3, March 1951, p. 247), 


12 Projection is the process of throwing out on another those ideas 
and impulses that belong to oneself. That which is subjective is given 
seeming reality by it. According to Freud, the individual orients him- 
self by inner as well as outer perceptions. The outer perceptions are 
organised by motor-actitivty by which the individual alters or avoids 
the uncomfortable reality. But the same means cannot be applied to 
inner perceptions, for he cannot avoid the ‘merciless claims of his ins- 
tincts’. As an alternative solution to inner painful situation, he employs 


> 


or fa 
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up on the stereotypes of the out-group. Projection involves a 
process by which an individual thinks of other individuals to 
be similar to his own unaccepted and unrecognised self. While 
projecting his own unrecognised impulses upon others he holds 
them to be wicked in the ways he desires himself to be wicked. 
Thus the aggressive individual sees that much aggression springs 
from quarters other than himself. He perceives his own aggres- 
sive tendencies as if they were those of his opponent and is 
assured of the latter’s bad intentions. As a result, he is induced 
to take defensive measures. The same process is followed by 
his opponent also. Both parties go on preparing for defence and 
on increasing the tension. “Displacement and the projection of 


impulses are the great channels of transformed aggression’. 


Similarly, animism “consists in the universal tendency to 
attribute all events in the world to the deliberate activity of 
human or parahuman will?”?, The function of animistic think- 
ing is to identify the common tendency to ascribe human psy- 
chological traits to non-human environment. Often, instead of 
ascribing man’s troubles to impersonal and non-human forces, 
it also tends to ascribe them to wrong and bad actions of human 
agencies, as when the people of one nation ascribe economic 
depression, lack of national prestige and their similar other 
frustrations to the hatred and malice of the neighbouring States. 


Repression is also held to be a cause of tension, and it is 
explained that due to the extreme repression of emotions, the 
aggressive drives of an individual may be channelised against 
the external, scapegoat object. While struggling with its impulses 


the mechanism of projection by which he throws it out on another 
person. For him, the inner tense situation, thus projected, becomes as 
if it were originally an external situation. Alexander holds that the 
mechanism of projection seems to create harmony between reality 
(which the individual reshapes) and the id. The source of projection, 
according to Quincy Wright, lies in the difference between the cons- 
cience and the drive, the existing social standards and the individual 
instincts and impulses, the super-ego and the id. 

13 Durbin, E. F. M. & Bowlby, J., “Personal Aggressiveness And 
War”, in (ed.) War And Democracy, p. 24. 


“Ibid., p. 13. 
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the ego (that is, the executive aspect of the mind) employs 
repression by denying the disturbing impulses entrance in the 
consciousness and thereby reducing confusion produced by 
inner disturbances. But the disturbing impulses are only re- 
pressed and not eliminated, so that they reappear in new forms. 
The transferance of emotions from the original object to the 
substituted object renews the struggle and produces new dis- 
turbances. With this substitution widens the sphere of hostility 
and of tension”. 


Anxiety is held to be another source of tension Explaining 
the existence of a basic conflict in the contradictory attitude 
which an individual acquires of other persons, Karen Horney 
traces the source of this basic conflict in the basic anxiety—a 
feeling of isolation, helplessness, and insecurity in a world 
deemed to be potentially hostile. While coping and adjusting 
himself with the external circumstances, the individual develops 
some ‘neurotic trends’ that later on become the part of his per- 
sonality. Following those trends he may move either towards 
people or against or away from them ; the elements of helpless- 
ness, hostility and isolation respectively dominate these three 
lines of action. Karen Horney holds that “anxiety is generated 
by a repressed hostility and .... it in turn again generates hos- 
tility’. Similarly, Williams holds hostility to be the function 
of insecurity, and concludes that hostility will go on increasing 
with the increase in the feeling of insecurity”. 


Prejudice that springs from anxiety is also a source of ten- 
sion. The patterns of prejudice are formed mainly when anxiety- 
ridden impulses are suppressed. But a few other factors also 


In a narrow sense, repression is the greatest and most secure 
mechanism that inhibits instincts. In a successful repression, even the 
idea of the existence of the impulse thus repressed vanishes so that 
neither frustration nor mental tension or physical pain results imme- 
diately, “Repression is a gigantic self-deception of which the self is 
unaware. Biologically speaking,......... it is the father of lies”. (E. Glover, 
War, Sadism And Pacifism, p. 23). 

16 Horney, Karen, The Neurotic Personality Of Our Times, p. 89- 

1"! Williams, R. M, The Reduction Of Intergroup Tensions, p. 53. 
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contribute to the creation of such patterns; they are formed 
when aggression is substituted for an anziety, when the image 
of one’s own self is denounced and is given a false, projected 
and borrowed identity, when attachment to dominant social 
group is reinforced, and when various compensatory emotion- 
drives and reaction-formations are elaborated. These prejudice- 
patterns, some explain, are rooted in man’s psychic structure 
and are nourished and developed by the experiences the indivi- 
dual gains in society. Weakest social maturity serves as a soil 
for the strongest race prejudice. Some also hold that individuals 
tend to become prejudiced and suspicious towards those who 
are alien to them; due to segregation and isolation the means 
of achieving sympathy are blocked and antipathy js created". 


'S Besides individual prejudices, there are also group prejudices 
that produce intergroup tensions. Group prejudice is “‘a common atti- 
tude of hostile nature whose manifestations conflict with some aspects 
of the basic value-framework of the society in which they occur”. 
(Grosser, G. H. & Korchin, S.J., Some Theoretical Aspects Of Group 
Prejudice And Conflict, p. 2.). Racial prejudice is one of the easiest 
means by which men may channelise their repressed aggression and 
express their inner tensions; because of the sanctions given to these 
prejudices by society as a whole, men explode them freely. 

Conflict that results due to prejudice-hostility may be of three 
kinds: conflict of interests, conflict of values, and conflict of personality 
types. These are what Williams calls the conflicts having realistic bases, 
and they exist in intergroup relations along with the conflicts having 
unrealistic bases, such as, deflected hostility, historical tradition. The 
two forms which deflected hostility generally takes are projection and 
displacement. a 

The recently elaborated theory of prejudice-prone personality 
explains that if some persons are exposed to the same experiences with 
the minority groups, a certain proportion will express intolerant re- 
actions while others, on the basis of the same stimuli, will express tolerant 
reactions, and that this difference in their behaviour arises from the 
differences in their mothering experiences. The theory also emphasises 
the mechanism of projection, thereby explaining that one who projects 
onto others a sense of scorn and condemnation creates an unconscious 
sense of guilt and inferiority in him, and begins to resent the society. 
Thirdly, the theory explains that the hostile tendencies of an individual 
are related to the view he holds of life: an individual who is afraid of 
life, perceives danger spread over the world and regards human nature 
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As regards interpersonal and intergroup tensions, it is 
obvious that disharmony and disequilibrium in the life of the 
individual will lead to the same in society also. Thus, some 
explain that tensions brought about by the uncontrolled and 
unorganised libido against the individual personality express 
themselves as violent social tensions brought about by the un- 
controlled and unorganised masses against the existing social 
order. Others attribute these tensions to external circumstances, 
as when the individual feels that the area for his free move- 
ment within his group is too small, that he is not so independent 
within the group as others are, or that it is very difficult for him 
to adjust with the restrictions imposed by the group". 


While tracing the causes of intergroup tensions and con- 
‘flicts in which the members of a group act jointly, some 
thinkers” lay emphasis on herd instinct in man while others” 


to be basically evil. Consequently, he possesses the aggressor-personal- 
ity which is formed of belligerent attitude-patterns; his narrow out- 
look tends to produce tense situations for him. (Allport holds that 
those individuals who see life as something dreadful, tend to develop 
a totalitarian. character-structure. “He needs a safety island in hbis 
group, his own nation. Beyond the ingroup he feels helpless. He sus- 
pects, rejects, hates the stranger. To him the world is a jungle”. 
Tensions That Cause Wars, p. 67). Fourthly, it explains that tensions 
and conflicts also arise when the values to which the individual ad- 
heres become incompatible in such a manner that one set of them can- 
not survive unless the other set is discarded. 

‘This explains why tensions in autocratic regimes remain at 4 
high level. 

Esp. cf. Francis Galton (his Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its 
Development) who holds that there are in man some gregarious and 
servile instincts due to which he submits himself to customs and tradi- 
tions, and contributes to mass action; Wilfred Trotter (his Instincts Of 
Herd In Peace And War) who finds in man a herd instinct prompting 
him to feel and to act with the group; J. T. Mac Curdy (his Problems 
in Dynamic Psychology) who hears in man a herd voice pursuading 
him to submit to the group; William McDougall (his The Group Mind) 
who holds that the individuals necessarily have something common 
them and the higher the degree of this ‘mental homogeniety’ the more 
readily is the group formed and the more striking are the manifesta 

_tions of the group mind. 


"Cf. Brend, William, Foundations Of Human Conflicts., p. 23. 
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emphasise acquired habits and environmental factors. Accord- 
ing to McDougall, the most important consequence of the for- 
mation of a group is ‘exaltation or intensification of emotion’ 
in each member forming the group ; in the group the individual 
is impressed by a sense of unlimited power and feels it perilous 
to oppose it. A group thus formed, McDougall holds, remains 
unorganised. It is excessively emotional, and extremely sugges- 
tible, violent and irresolute, inconsistent and fickle, extreme in 
action and hasty in judgement, exhibiting coarser emotions and 
lacking in responsibility and self-consciousness, and is, there- 
fore, easily swayed. Similarly, Le Bon”, in his analysis of the 
crowd, finds the individual in a crowd feeling and acting un- 
consciously, because in a crowd the particular acquirements of 


the individuals vanish and their distinctness is obliterated ; thes, oO v 
racial consciousness emerges in its place and the heteroe noura 3 © 
is submerged in the homogeneous”. A crowd is, therefore, y ; İr 
according to Le Bon, impulsive, changeable, irresistible, and i S A 
3 < 

2 The Crowd. 99 a = 

28 However, Le Bon also holds that besides showing an PRET al 3) g 
character the individual forming a crowd also exhibit new character- Q NJ 5 
istics which they did not possess before joining the crowd. (Freud, on y WA 
the other hand, holds that in a group, the individual possesses those} ; AZ 
conditions which allow him to throw off the repressions of his uncons-$ : E 


cious instincts. Thus, according to him, what Le Bon calls the new 
characteristics exhibited by the individual, are only the manifestations 
of the unconscious.). The emergence of these characteristics he as- 
cribes to three factors: sense of power, contagion, and suggestibility. 
An individual in a crowd acquires, solely from numerical considera- 
tions, a sense of power which permits him to yield to his instincts 
which he, when alone, would have kept in restraint. The feeling that 
the crowd is anonymous and as such irresponsible, frees the individual 
from his sense of responsibility. Secondly, in a crowd every sentiment 
or act is contagious to such a degree that the individual sacrifices his 
personal interests for the sake of the collective interest. Finally, in a 
crowd the mechanism of suggestibility operates in the same way as in 
the case of the hypnotised individual who, under the spell of hypno- 
tism, loses his awareness, obeys every suggestion of the operator who 
deprives him of it, and acts even against his character and habits. What 
is more, the impetus in the case of a crowd is much stronger than it 
is in the case of hypnotised individual because “the suggestion being 
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led by the unconscious. Its feelings are always simple and 
exaggerated so that it is open to influences and thinks in images. 
It is incapable of perseverance and possesses a sense of omni- 
presense since it cannot tolerate the delay between its desires 
and their fulfilment. To the extent it is intolerant, it is also 
obedient to authority. Kindness it regards a weakness and res- 
pects force. It wants to be ruled and oppressed and to fear its 
masters”. All these characteristics lead to tensions. 


Though McDougall’s analysis of the causes of tensions re- 
lates to the unorganised group and Le Bon’s to the crowd and 
though the crowd or the unorganised group is different from 
the public or the organised society, yet the analysis may also 
be applicable to the latter insofar as the employment of the 
media of mass communication and the techniques of propa- 
ganda induces the public or the group to acquire the character- 
istics of the crowd. The group or the public is marked by ration- 
ality ; under the influence of propaganda it may become as 
emotional as a crowd; even the fact that the members of the 
public are not physically united but Separated in space makes 
no difference, for the techniques of propaganda through mass 
communication overcome all such barriers. Furthermore, “the 
secondary personal. contact with voice and image may increase 
the amount of mass regimentation all the more because the 


the same for all the individuals of t 
reciprocity”. (The Crowd, p. 35). “A: 
of sand amid other grains of sand, 
(Ibid. p. 36). “By the mere fact th 
crowd, a man descends several ru 
Isolated, he may be a cultivated in 
barian—that is, a creature acting 
taneity, the violence, the ferocity, 
ism of primitive beings”. (Ibid). 


he crowd, it gains in strength by 
n individual in a crowd is a grain 
which the wind stirs up at will”. 
at he forms part of an organised 
ngs in the ladder of civilization. 
dividual; in a crowd, he is a bar- 
by instinct. He possesses the spon- 
and also the enthusiasm and hero- 


MYA crowd is a servile flock that is incapable of ever doing with- 
out a master”. (Ibid. p. 134). An individual in a crowd loses all force 
of will and instinctively turns towards the Person who possesses those 
qualities which he lacks. The leaders wield despotic power over the 
crowd, and the crowd in turn renders obedience. Affirmation, repitition 


and contagion are the means of action by which the leaders dictate 
the masses. 
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opportunity for individual members reacting directly upon the 
leader himself, as in a local meeting, becomes farther and far- 
ther removed’. Repeated subtle suggestion through propaganda 
may bring every member of the group under its influence as 
successfully.as in the case of hypnosis. The techniques of mass 
communication may, therefore, shape a new social grouping 
quite similar to a crowd”. Hence, the causes that lead to tensions 
in a crowd may also lead to the same in a group or a public. 
Besides these theories of herd instinct and group mind there 
are some other views which attribute the causes of intergroup 
tensions to external circumstances. Thus some explain that the 
lack of coordination and prevalence of contradictions among 
various groups in society cause tensions both in individual” as 
well, as in group life”, while others add that tensions further 
increase if there is a wide gulf between ideals and the prevail- 
ing social realities or if the disparity in the cultural conditions 
of the various strata of a hierarchical society is so great as to 
eclipse the common social purposes. The possibility of intergroup 
conflicts and social tensions also increases with the speed in 
which social changes take place, since they necessitate rapid 
adjustments on the part of the individuals ; no sooner have the 
individuals regulated their behaviour to adjust themselves with 


2% Mumford, L. Technics And Civilization, p. 241. 


28 MacIver and Page call it ‘diffused audience’ and explain that 
‘the exploitation of this characteristics, when combined by a ruthless 
and centralized control of the communication media over a sufficient 
period of time, can quite effectively indoctrinate a single point of view 
and present any reasonable calculation of alternative. This, of course, 
is the totalitarian pattern the prolong use of which may turn the 
diffused audience into a crowd like ‘mass’”. (MacIver & Page, Society: 
An Introductory Analysis, p. 434). 


2 Cf, Sorokin, P. A., The Reconstruction Of Humanity, pp. 132, 
133. 


28 Williams explains that the possibility of intergroup tensions and 
mass violence is greatest in ‘‘(a) prolonged frustration leading to a high 
tension level, (b) presence of population elements with a propensity 
to violence, (c) a highly visible and rapid change in intergroup rela- 
tions, (d) a precipitating incident of intergroup conflict”. (His The 
Reduction Of Intergroup Tensions, p. 60). 
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the new conditions than they are again faced with the problem 
of readjustment. Consequently, the’ permanent and stable ex- 
pectations of interpersonal behaviour-patterns are disrupted. This 
rapidity in social change may, to a certain extent, be attributed 
to the advancement of technology which breeds tensions in 
many other ways also”, 


As regards international tensions and wars, the ‘culture 
cencept™ categorically refutes the biological and instinctual 
causes of war by establishing that the variations in human be- 
haviour and institutions are to be explained in terms of social 
history instead of those of genes, that various human groups do 
not differ insofar as they possess the same genes and potential- 


* Discussing the impact of technology on social life, the members 
of Paris Conference (of April, 1949, organised by the UNESCO under 
its ‘Tension Project’ in which three members from Britain, two from 
U,S.A., one each from France, Norway, Canada, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, China and Czechoslovakia Participated) arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions: Technology, by putting pressure on the workers, 
disturbs the balance of their lives and produces tensions; it under- 


of machine expands, the majority of the people are left unwanted 


society. Though technology may breed unemployment, . it may not 
always be that sort of unemployment to which the members of the 


time, like produced goods, may also be equitably distributed amongst 
the eligible members of society. Under such conditions, technology may 
shorten the length of labour-time of each individual; it may bring 
forth excess of leisure which, if abused, may give rise to many evils 
but certainly not to the sort of unemployment which the members of 
the Conference spoke of.); unemployed and insecure life arouses dis- 
content and breeds frustration which gives rise to aggressive feelings : 
technology gives rise to mass production, and the State begins to seek 
foreign markets for the consumption of its surplus production, to 
establish colonies, to advocate imperialism that encroaches upon the 


culture and the way of life of the colonial people and that ultimately 
leads to war. 


Cf, Chase, Stuart, The Proper Study Of Mankind, p. 50. 
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ities but the difference arises due to the different modes they 
adopt for the distribution and conditioning of those genes. 
According to Stuart Chase, the main:source of conflict is the 
acquired tendency of men to be ‘culture bound’ which makes the 
members of one group suspicious towards those of other groups 
with whom they differ in culture". Stuart Chase’s conclusion is 
also supported by the researches done by Hobhouse and his 
associates” who have shown that war did not exist in several 
cultures, De Ligt” explains that war is not natural, or biological 
because one needs special training to be a soldier and to contri- 
bute to it. Quincy Wright” and George P. Mudrock® also hold 
that war is not at all necessary and unavoidable accompaniment 
of social life. Malinowski finds the reason of men’s aggressive 
tendencies not jn the fact that “they are biologically impelled but 
because they are culturally induced, by trophies as in head- 
hunting, by wealth as in looting, by revenge as in punitive wars, 
by propaganda as it occurs under modern conditions”. 

On the other hand, many thinkers, though not accepting the 
instinct of pugnacity in man, trace frustration to be the cause 
of war”. They explain that because of the conditions created 
by insecurity and low standards of living an average citizen 
builds a reservoir of hostilities which he cannot channelise owing 
to the taboo of violence and feels it opportune to express it when 
he joins a war. Against this view, however, it is pointed out that 


3l Within a territory, the existence of a group holding a culture 
different from the rest of the groups, may also be a cause of tensions 
in that territory. Such alien group is called the ‘cultural island’. 

?? Hobhouse, L. T, Wheeler, G. C., & Ginsberg, M., The Material 
Culture And Social Institutions Of The Simpler Peoples. 

3 The Conquest Of Violence. 

“A Study Of War, 2 Vols. 

35 Social Structure. 

3 Malinowski, “War—Past, Present And Future” in War As A 
Social Institution, edited by Clarkson & Cochran, pp. 23-4. 


37 According to Brown, “perhaps it is fear rather than greed—fear 
of economic frustration, of diminished prestige, of the exactions of a 
victorious enemy—which makes nations aggressive”. (His War And 
The Psychological Conditions Of Peace, p. 130). 
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mere frustration cannot produce war, firstly, because the indivi- 
dual lacks the capacity to make such organised conflict, and 


secondly, because a very few individuals take inter-State hos- 
tility as personal”. 


Nor is war explained by mass sadism. Peoples do not wage 
war suddenly ; they have to undergo a period of insecurity and 
panic caused by its preparations. This pre-war period, called 
cold war, is remote to sadism in man that may bring him on 
the battle-field. As a matter of fact, and because of such prepa- 
rations war actually exists even before its declaration, and thus 
leaves no opportunity for appealing to man’s sadism. On the 
contrary, it is through the stimulation of the emotions of nation- 
alism that the appeal is made to him for joining the war. If 
appeal to mass sadism could work successfully, nations would 


not have used compulsion in organising and maintaining their 
armies. 


Absolute sovereignty and perverted nationalism are the two 
major factors that lead to international tensions. The sense of 
absolute sovereignty tends to create tensions both at home and 
abroad. At home, the idea connotes the absolute right, thereby 
making the nation all-embracing and supreme; in other words, 
it create totalitarian patterns. In international relations, the 
sense of absolute sovereignty induces the nation to acquire a 
false vanity of superiority. “The idea of national sovereignty 
frees the nation but to enslave it”, Emotional ties and taboo 
of violence within the group keep the individuals loyal towards 
their group, and a slight stimulation of these emotions may 
provoke them to make sacrifices for the sake of the group. The 
group in which the emotional ties are strongest is the family. 


Perverted nationalism may transmute these strong emotional 


ties from family to nation by the use of such phrases as ‘father- 


“Tensions That Cause Wars, pp. 44-5. Brend goes further in his 
analysis and says that “sadism will never make people hate the 
‘enemy’ and many a man has served through a war and hated his own 
Sergeant more bitterly than he has ever hated any of his foreign foes”. 
(His Foundations Of Human Conflict, p. 85). 


* Cobban, A. The Crisis Of Civilization, p. 70. 
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land’, ‘motherland’ and ‘honour of the country’ and thereby 
claim the same obedience from the individuals as claimed by 
their families. 


Nationalism in itself does not lead to international tensions 
and wars. Love for one’s country and pride in one’s culture is 
not incompatible with tolerant and accomodative behaviour to- 
wards other nations. Nationalism is both simple and subtle. It 
is simple in the sense that it harmonises the scattered indivi- 
dual emotions around a simple symbol; it is subtle in the sense 
that it juxtaposes altruism and egoism with a necessary purpose 
to seduce the common man to fulfil its aim. It manifests an 
element of egoism which is involved in collective behaviour 
and in which the instincts of self-assertion and self-submission 
of the individual are combined. Tension results when they are 
kept apart, divorced from their original goals and directed to 
fulfil other ends or when, through various ways, the individual’s 
unselfishness is transmuted into his nation’s egoism so that he 
becomes convinced of his contribution to a cause (now made 
to appear noble and sacred) when he joins the war even though 
he would have normally refused to resort to violence. By creat- 
ing the impression that one’s nation alone is the source of all 
values and morality, that it is one’s own country alone which is 
prompted by the desire to fulfil human ends and that it alone 
deserves all loyalty and love—the real picture is given bright 
through false colours. Moreover, the identification of his self 
with the State loosens the individual's personal moral obliga- 
tion only to bind him with a more noble-looking obligation. 
Such aggressive nationalism leads to arrogance, tends to foster 
dogmatism and creates delusions through propaganda. 

As international tensions are developed largely through 
false propaganda and misunderstanding, they may be held to 
be least deep-seated and most unreal. Yet they are most danger- 
ous, since they create international wars which result in mass 
slaughter. Secondly, operating at the highest tension levels, 
international tensions and wars resolve, though only tempo- 
rarily, the smaller tensions of the individual, and to that extent 
have a queer appeal to him. “Economic insecurity, family 
troubles, overbearing and possessive parents are for the time 
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being disposed of’. Moreover, “hatred ofa common enemy is 
the most powerful known agency for producing group unity’. 
Finally, since war favours the division between ‘all-good’ (attri- 
buted to the allies) and ‘all-bad’ (projected on the enemy) it 
provides opportunities for the individual to justify the immatur- 
ity of his super-ego and lack of synthetic personality”. 

The causes of tensions thus far enumerated are: innate 
pugnacity ; frustration ; aggression accumulated in childhood ; 
ambivalence, stereotypes, projection and animistic thinking ; 
repression ; anxiety and prejudice-prone personality ; rapid social 
changes and incoordination of norms expressing itself in social 
disorganisation ; technology ; propaganda ; absolute sovereignty 
and perverted nationalism. These multiple causes do not quite 
specifically explain as to which of them primarily leads to ten- 
sions. Sorokin aptly regards the theory of multiple causation is 
neither clear nor free from logical difficulties, specially when 
the factors enumerated do not pertain to one homogeneous class 
but belong to different planes of phenomena“. There can, there- 
fore, be no single medium to measure them. Moreover. these 
multiple causes either contradict and negate each other or else 
are incorporated as factors of some. broader phenomenon. In- 
nate pugnacity, for example, contradicts the environmental 


® Tensions That Cause Wars, p. 55. Also: “Sometimes the person 
with unresolved aggression regards war as a good means of evading 
a family difficulty and gladly follows a call to the colours. Sometimes 
the person will see in the enemy, with or without some justification, 
a ‘cause’ of his own misery”. (Ibid, p., 53). 

“Edwards, L. P., The Natural History Of Revolution, p. 55. Cf: 
“The best safeguard against internal disruptive antagonisms seems 
to be the presence of an external enemy which gives the hostile im- 
pulses an external target”, Alexander, Franz, “Discussion on Hostility 
And Fear In Social Life (by John Dollard)” in Social Forces, Vol. 17, 
1938, p. 28. 

4 John Rickman holds that it is a sign of maturation of the per- 
sonality when the super-ego images are blended better ie, there is 


more tolerance of ‘good-and-bad’ in the same person. (Tensions That 
Cause Wars, p. 192). 


# Sorokin, P. A., Society, Culture And Personality, p. 505. 
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causes, such as, frustration or aggression accumulated in child- 
hood. Similarly, frustration and repression not only supple- 
ment each other but also both, along with some other factors, 
are included in a wider principle of prejudice-prone personal- 
ity. Besides, the multiple causes thus far enumerated are such 
that they either exist before a tense situation or else are com- 
prehended to be existing at that time ; but if temporal priority 
is the test of causality then all the factors preceding a tense 
situation are its causes. To choose some of them haphazardly 
and accidentally and to label them as causes is not a sound 
method. 


The theory of multiple causation is, therefore, not helpful. 
Some fundamental cause of all tension has to be traced out, 
though it may be substantiated by several other factors“. The 
root cause of all tensions may be attributed to man’s not being 
aware of the existing social realities that is, to his ignorance. 
Tensions in the world exist on various levels because man is 
ignorant of his own true self, of other selves and of existing 
social realities. Ignorance, the basic cause of tension, includes 
in its scope all the partial causes thus far enumerated, except 
that related to instinct, the relevance of which has been 
examined and ruled out earlier. 

Frustrations and anxieties which split up the individual’s 
personality, as also pride and prejudices which blur his vision 
are all the results of his ignorance. When unaware of his own 
capabilities and of the real meaning of human existence, the 
individual begins to entertain hopes (which neither are related 
to ultimate human ends nor within the range of his capabilities) 
he invites anxieties for himself and suffers frustration. Being 
unaware of human realities, he fosters prejudices which check 
the free operation of his human feelings and, on the level of 
interpersonal relations, result in quarrels, and on that of inter- 


44 According to Sorokin (Ibid. pp. 508-9) tensions result when the 
integration of the main values or their compatibility decreases. When 
the decrease pertains to a group or a nation, the result is intragroup 
or intranational tensions; when it occurs among the value-systems of 
different nations it breeds international tensions. 
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national relations, in wars. Prejudice renders men and nations 
incapable of properly assessing social situations, creates dis- 
tortions and complexes, stereotypes and ambivalence, habits of 
projection and animistic thinking because they refuse to allot 
everything its proper place and are prompted by their prefer- 
ences, Similarly, absolute sovereignty and intolerant nationalism, 
being illusions, are the results of man’s ignorance. 

Being unaware of their mutual relations, the individuals and 
the groups feel isolated and confused and are thus led to disso- 
ciation. Dissociation breeds repulsion which, transforming itself 
into hatred, creates tensions and conflicts. To achieve the ends 
he has chosen in ignorance, the individual applies various means 
of propaganda which drag him on wrong lines, for, effective 
propaganda makes the propagator himself its first victim ; for 
its effective application, propaganda depends on the individual’s 
conviction on what he propagates. Thus propaganda fosters 
ignorance and blunts the individual’s capacity to think freely. 

Social disorganisation, disparity in cultural conditions, rapid 
social changes, lack jof coordination in various institutions and 
anarchy of values in) society are also the results of man’s ignor- 
ance. As the group expands towards mass society, it grows out 
of all proportions and becomes unsurveyable. The individual loses 
opportunities for apprehending social realities, His ignorance of 
the existing social realities makes the power-impulses stronger 
and the love-impulses weaker. Small groups, on the contrary, 
make possible for the individual's vivid awareness of the con- 
ditions of life, and this facilitates cooperative living. In the 
former case, disintegration of Society follows, as competition 
excelarates social change. In competition, since everyone is 
guided by his selfish ends, the fundamental common values of 
social life are farther removed out of sight. This leads to anarchy 
or norms in society. 


Thus, as long as man remains unaware of the truth that 
underlines human existence, he remains his own enemy and the 
cause of his own extinction. But by holding onto the relative 
truths, by practising truth in thought, word and deed, and by 
pursuing its search through the service of all, he also sheds his 
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ignorance. For that, man will have to look into himself, to ac- 
knowledge the same truth in others and to realise the existing 


human realities. Tensions may thus be resolved and conflicts 
avoided. 


CHAPTER THREE 
SOLUTIONS 


We begin with an examination of three pseudo-measures 
of resolving psychic tensions which the suffering individual 
adopts himself ; they cannot be called techniques of resolving 
tensions because the suffering individual does not choose to 
apply them, but is driven to them, instead. These three measures 
may be termed as alienation from self, externalisation of inner 
experiences, and compartmentalisation. They relate to a condi- 
tion where, because of unfavourable circumstances, the indivi- 
dual develops what is termed as ‘basic anxiety’, i.e. a feeling 
of profound insecurity and of being isolated in a world con- 
ceived as potentially hostile. The presence of basic anxiety 
compels the individual to deal with his feelings in a way that 
does not increase but allay his basic anxiety. The attitudes and 
moves of the individual are, therefore, determined by the needs 
of his basic anxiety as also by the contingencies of the environ- 
ment. Confronted with the world conceived as potentially hostile, 
he may either take to a fight against or a flight from the 
danger ; or else, he may combine both by trying to cling to the 
most powerful person around him whom he expects to fight 
for him against the danger. In short, the individual may either 
move against or away from or else towards others ; correspon- 
ding to these three moves, his attitude may be either of aggres- 
Siveness or of aloofness or else of compliance, 


But these three moves, far from resolving his tensions, 
only perpetuate them, for, they lead him to the alienation from 
self. As nothing concerns him more than the need for security, 
his genuine thoughts and feelings recede to the background and 
cease to be the determining factors of his behaviour. He is no 
longer the driver, but is driven instead. Hence, he stands in 
need of something that may give him a hold and provide him 
with a feeling of power. He can only lean on his imagination 
which gradually and consciously creates in his mind an 


| 
i 
| 
l 
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idealised image of himself to which he attributes all power 
and significance, and with which he ultimately identifies him- 
self. This identification transforms the idealised image into an 
idealised self which, because it fulfils the individual's stringent 
needs, becomes for him more real than his real self. As such, 
he always remains at pains to abandon his real self for the 
sake of the idealised self, expression of which necessarily 
involves him in a search for glory. The search for glory aims 
at the absolute and the infinite insofar as the neurotic thinks 
that for him there is nothing impossible. As a result, he loses 
his sense of the concrete and does not realise his limitations. 
On the contrary, in his heights of irrational imagination, he 
feels horrified at anything which is real, definite, concrete and 


final. “The emphasis shifts from being to appearing”? 


Thus, as a neurotic solution to tensions, self-idealisation, 
resulting from alienation from self, is characterised by its 
compulsive nature, by the individual's adherence to his illusions 
about himself which keep him unaware of his limitations, by 
the distortion of truth inasmuch as the image of the idealised 
self essentially demands the neglect of reality, and by relying 
on ignorance as a safety-valve. For, the greatest danger in this 
measure consists in the suffering individual’s becoming aware 
of the fact “that by comparison with his glorified self he has 
feet of clay”. 

The second measure, the externalisation of inner 
experiences, implies that the imtrapsychic processes are not 
experienced as such but are felt as taking place between the 


‘Cf, “He tends to abhor time, because it is something definite ; 
money, because it is concrete; death, because of its finality. But he 
may also abhor having a definite wish or opinion, and hence avoid 
making a definite commitment or a decision”. Horney, K., Neurosis 
and Human Growth, p. 36. Horney cites the case of a patient who 
cherished the idea of being a fairy dancing in moonlight and who 
would feel horrified while looking at a mirror because it made her 
realise that she was ‘pinned down to a concrete bodily shape’; in her 
impulsive reactions to this horror, she would smash the mirror. 


2 Tbid., p. 38. 
3 Ibid., p. 193. 
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self and the external world ; it is a means by which the suffer- 
ing individual, being handicapped by the shortcomings of his 
real self, puts the blame for those shortcomings on other 
people, and thus attempts to maintain his idealised self. In this 
sense, it is also an attempt to deny the existence of self- 
destructive forces. Thus, a neurotic who is unaware of his own 
overbearing pride, may hate it in others; similarly, being 
unable to resist the coercion of his inner dictates, he may 
externalise the process by defying conventions or laws. How- 
ever, like the previous measure, this measure also cannot be 
termed as a technique of resolving tensions because the suffer- 
ing individual does not apply it consciously but is unconsciously 
driven to it by external conditions. Furthermore, though the 
measure may resolve tensions temporarily yet it results in the 
inward impoverishment and increases disharmony in human 
relations. 

The third measure known as compartmentalisation’ refers 
to a tendency in the suffering individual to experience himself 
in a piecemeal way. Since the suffering individual tends to 
take every aspect of his inner self as quite independent of other 
aspects, he refuses to see the inner contradictions and keeps 
himself away from facing the underlying conflicts, thereby 
keeping the inner tensions at a low ebb. Thus, by this measure, 
the suffering individual tries to preserve the status quo and 
to protect the neurotic equilibrium from collapsing. But as in 
the case of the previous measures, here also it is not that the 
suffering individual consciously chooses to adopt the measure, 
but that he is driven to it. As a matter of fact, the awareness 
of compartmentalisation to any appreciable extent will break 
it down. Moreover, since the individual experiences himself as 
if he were the sum-total of several disconnected parts, he lacks 


‘In Stevension's story of Dr Jeykyll and Mr Hyde, Dr Jeykyll 
perceives his two selves, the sinner and the saint (though none of 
them being himself) as antagonistic to each other, and thinks: ‘If 
each, I told myself, could be housed in separate identities, life would 
be relieved of all that was unbearable’. But the method does not 
succeed in the long run. 
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the capacity to realise himself as a whole organism and, as 
such, cannot achieve inner harmony. 


Besides these neurotic's own measures of resolving tensions, 
there are some other partial measures—the defense mechanisms 
of regression, repression, projection, fantasy, displacement, 
rationalisation, and compensation. Here also, the mind is uncons- 
cious of the real motive behind the behaviour-pattern of 
defense-mechanism. If it were not so, there could be no 
possibility of such defense except that of a conscious hypocrisy. 
Moreover, in all these cases of defense mechanisms, except 
that of compensation, the inner tension is resolved only 
temporarily and may spell tensions elsewhere. 


Regression means falling back on earlier habits, in disturb- 
ing conditions, for which present habits are inadequate. When 
the libido? fails to complete a conation® in action because of 
the inherent weakness, or when it is checked by an obstruction 
that cannot be overcome by the energy it possesses, it exhibits 
regression. In other words, the libido accepts some other 
channel belonging to an earlier phase of mental development. 
This second channel may be either the modified conation of 
the same form, or it may be the easiest expression for the 
thwarted energy.’ Thus regression implies the failure of the 


ë Libido is the specific psychic energy attached to a great complex. 
It is used by Freud and his school exclusively for psychosexual energy. 

*It is held that the working of an instinct in the mind always 
begins and ends in relation to an object of the external world; in 
the process, first of all, it is excited by that object; secondly, certain 
mental activity takes place in regard to the object; and finally, action 
takes place with reference to the object. (Cf. McDougall’s An Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology, p. 28 f6.). So the working of an instinct, 
in this context, involves three mental processes: cognitive, affective, 
and conative, In cognition the mind knows or takes cognizance of the 
object; the affect is the specific emotion aroused, and the conation 
is the mental tendency towards appropriate action. 

7 Freud likens regression to the flow of a river whose main 
current is blocked and which thus leads to the waters returning to 
an old channel cut by the stream during an earlier phase of develop- 
ment which has since become dry. Here the failure of the current 
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libido to adjust itself to reality ; and to resolve the tension 
caused due to the failure, it involves the transference of energy 
to another channel. The inadequacy of this defense-mechanism 
lies in the fact that in case of the thwarting of a primitive 
instinct through inherent weakness or an insurmountable 
obstacle, it may not be possible to attain satisfactorily the 
transference of the energy to another channel. Disappointed 
love is the typical example in which the transference of the 
libido to another channel is often found difficult and even 
impossible. Also, since regression seeks the release of mental 
tension through the easiest and shortest route pertaining to 


the earlier phases of mental development, it has no regard 
for the future, 


In repression, the offending complex is forgotten ; as such, 
the possibility of this defense-mechanism is based on the 
tendency of the mind to ignore or avoid or even forget that 
which is disagreeable or painful to it. Mind tends to avoid pain 
since the latter impairs its smooth working ; it regards pain 
as a warning against the undesirable conation. Sometimes the 
offending complex is repressed even before its entrance into 
consciousness,’ but generally a repression from fore-conscious- 
ness is involved. 

The first objection against this defense-mechanism is that 
since the complex which is repressed is not eliminated but is 
only dissociated or denied to manifest itself directly in the 
conscious, it retains its subsequent vitality, and, consequently, 
it may express itself in indirect and distorted forms. Secondly, 
some complexes which are thus strongly repressed often burst out 
in various forms of neurosis or psychosis. Modern psycho- 
pathology has, in various cases, shown that repression of strong 
complexes with powerful affects has proved disastrous to the 


of the river to flow onwards is likened to the libido being insufficient 
to ensure normal psychical development. 


*This is explained in regard to the situation where the complex 
springs from a primary instinct, such as sex, the plan of which is 
laid down in the mind by heredity, but whose arising into conscious- 
hess is inhabited under certain circumstances by the pressure of 2 
powerful conflicting force, such as morality. 
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mental health of the patient. Such repression often breeds 
hysteria expressing itself in somnambulism or similar other 
neuroses ; it may also cause a complete rupture of the self 
resulting in double or multiple personality or even in insanity. 
For, a strong offending complex cannot be repressed to the 
extent that it remains quiet in the unconscious permanently ; 
sooner or later the libido bursts out violently at the slightest 
disturbance in the balance maintained by repression. Such 
violent expression either takes the form of some hysterical 
delusion, or leads to a re-arrangement of the conflicting com- 
plexes in mutually exclusive groups, each containing only 
harmonious complexes. In the latter case the result is the 
organisation of a double or multiple personality. 


Projection means “the attribution to others of disturbing 
characteristics which the individual himself has been forced 
to accept as applying to himself.” It consists in attributing 
the parts of the mental content to outside entities. Thus, as in 
the case of repression, here also the mind refuses to acknow- 
ledge part of its own contents ; but whereas in repression, the 
mind denies the existence of the content in question, in pro- 
jection it recognises the existence while denying the ownership. 
For, its ownership is too painful to be borne by the weakness 
of the mind; consequently, an external substitute is sought 
for.” 


Identification is closely related to such projection. In 
identification the desires are projected upon occurrences—real 
or fictitious—and consequently, the suffering individual tempo- 
rarily identifies himself with one of the actors in these 
occurrences. The defense-mechanism of fantasy is related to 
that aspect of identification which pertains to the fictitious 
occurrences that are not only unrealistic but also often 


9 Guthrie, E. R. and Edwards, A. L., Psychology, p. 139. 

10 “Students who have been proved beyond reasonable doubt to 
have cheated in an examination usually defend themselves by assert- 
ing that everybody or nearly everybody cheats. The defense tends to 
render the characteristic ‘cheating’ less disturbing. No trait that is 
widespread can be very bad”. Ibid., p. 140. 
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exaggerated." Another common form of projection is idealisa- 
tion. Here the mind projects an ideal of personality upon some 
‘real person—its hero or beloved. In certain situations. this 
helps the individual to resolve some of the tensions.? But, since 
the mind projects its own ideal of personality upon some real 
person, idealisation is a common fraility of the mind: it 
confuses the ideal and the real which can never be a healthy 
basis for action or opinion. The adjustment brought about by 
idealisation is rooted in ignorance, and is bound, sooner or 
later, either to impair the individuals capacity to understand 
men and affairs or to give rise to disillusionment and frustra- 
tion. In either case, it will create rather than cure tensions. 


In displacement, part or whole of the unconscious impulse 
is represented by a surrogate, thus displacing the emotional 
energy from one object to another. It implies the transfer of 
emotions from the ideas or actions to which they 
attached to other ideas or actions.” By 
the suffering individual is spared of the pain caused by the 
original source of effects. But this defe 


nse mechanism hinders 
the knowledge of reality ; as such, it harbours tension: even 


though it may resolve the inner tension temporarily yet it 
Spells tensions elsewhere. 


are originally 
such an arrangement, 


Rationalisation is the production of a reason for an act 


or conation, and the reason thus given is distinct from the 


"For example, “the reader of a novel is preoccupied with making 
love, fighting, any of the motivated goal behaviour that can be suggest- 
ed by the words of the novel”. Ibid. 


"The familiar instance is the id 
situation. 


“For example, “The office e 
motivated to abuse h 
in deference or respe: 
wife. The excessive di 
have as its history a 
child”. Ibid., p. 145. 


ealisation of parents in a fear- 


mployee who has been  strongiy 
is employer may be restrained by his training 
ct, but ‘takes it out’ on a subordinate or on his 
evotion that a woman shows towards a dog may 
profound disappointment in her failure to have a 
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true cause or motive of such act or conation.* The acts that 
result from a complex which is not in harmony with the mind 
and of which one is ashamed, are, in this process, rationalised. 
That is, some reason, which is in no way related to the true 
cause, is sought for the justification of the acts. Rationali- 
sation also implies that the complex responsible for the act 
or conation is not recognised by the mind as a legitimate ground 
for action. This may be either because it is an unconscious com- 
plex and thus cannot be recognised at all, or because though 
the mind be conscious or half conscious of its existence, yet it 
conflicts with some other important complex which is felt to 
have a prior claim in determining the conduct. Consequently, 
a ground that may be in harmony with the latter complex, is 
unconsciously sought for“. Thus this defense mechanism puts 
false motives in place of real ones; it blinds the mind to the 


14 Cf. It is “a verbal redescription of the disturbing situation which 
renders the disturbing feature innocuous, that is, which makes the 
situation no longer disturbing”. Ibid., pp. 138-139. As for example, 
“a man who thinks of himself as a good tennis player may be defeated 
by an opponent whom he regards as distinctly inferior. To accept 
the natural inference which the behaviour of onlookers may re-inforce 
would be very disturbing. The defeated player is under these circums- 
tances likely to hit upon a verbal redescription of the event. The 
defeat was not a fair trial and so should not carry the inference of 
inferiority, The rationalizing player describes it as a contest between 
a superior player who happened to be out of practice, whose racket 
was defective, who was out of condition because he had spent the 
previous night at a party, and an inferior player, who for these 
reasons, won the match”. Ibid., p. 139. 


5 One of the forms of rationalisation is that in which the failure 
of libido to carry through some action because of fear is attributed 
to the inherent difficulty of the task. In this context, Jung gives an 
example of an alpine climber whose libido is inadequate to enable 
him to overcome some obstacle in his path, though his physical powers 
are in fact adequate to the task. He rationalises the situation - and 
declares that it is physically impossible to ascend. In this way he 
refuses to acknowledge the failure of his will to ascend because he is 
ashamed of it; in turn, he attributes the failure to physical factors 
over which he has no control; in. this context he also exaggerates 
the physical difficulties. 
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real causes of its conations and thereby makes it incapable of 
perceiving their real significance. Because of this, it is called 
“a form of unconscious or half conscious moral or intellectual 
dishonesty”. The mechanism is dangerous because in order to 
resolve a tension the mind justifies any strong desire, and such 


desire would frequently lead to the acceptance of those reasons 
as valid which are not valid. 


Compensation is a general tendency of the mind to com- 
pensate for an inferior activity in one direction by a correspond- 
ing activity in another direction, and thus to maintain the 
equilibrium. According to Adler”, physiological homeostasis” 
includes remarkable tendencies for other organs to take over the 
work of an injured organ”, This analogy of physiological homeo- 
stasis he also maintains in psychology. He has analysed the 
profound effects on mind and character of physical compensa- 
tion or over-compensation for inferior bodily structure. An 
example of physical compensation is that of the extraordin 
increase in the efficiency of the senses of hearing or 
in the blind. Such increase in the efficiency of other organs is 
not the result of the modification of the sense organs themselves, 
but is brought about by the education of the mental structures 
used in appreciating and interpreting the sensations received 
from these organs. Since the Sense of sight is lacking in the 
blind, the compensation takes place in relation to other organs. 
But besides such compensation for a defective organ in relation 
to other organs, there may also take place extra-development or 
over-compensation within the defective organ itself. 


ary 
touching 


Adler attri- 


18 Tansley, A. G., The 
p. 190. 
1! Adler, A., Problems of Neurosis, pp. 4, 35, 56, 65-67. 


18 Canon’s term for the constant states 
processes, 


New Psychology and Its Relation to Life, 


maintained by physiological 


For example, when a kidney is removed owing to infection, the 
other kidney takes over the load thrown upon it by enlarging and in- 
creasing its capacity and thus the elimination of waste from the blood 


stream through the kidney goes on normally; the essential constant 
states in the blocd are maintained. 
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butes the notable success in developing mental organisation 
corresponding to the defective organs, to the difficulty of normal 
adaptation to environment leading to the inferior faculty being 
constantly in the focus of its bearer’s interest and thus becoming 
the subject of perpetual conscious or unconscious attention”. 
But the success of this defense mechanism is based on the 
mental or bodily capacity of the person to compensate for the 
loss. As such, it offers only limited help. It is applicable only to 
tensions arising out of physical defects, and is not complete even 
in that sphere. 


All these defense mechanisms are unconscious processes. As 
such, they cannot be applied whenever and wherever desired. 
Some of them, such as, rationalisation, projection, fantasy, and 
displacement, are positively harmful. While they cure a few 
tensions, they breed others. It is also very difficult to calculate 
whether they create more difficult tensions than they cure, and 
thus do more harm than good. Others, like compensation, have 
only limited application and manifest only physiological adapta- 
tion to circumstances. 


Superior to these techniques is the Freudian psycho- 
analytic technique, because it is consciously applied by the 
analyst to resolve the tensions of the patient who may or may 
not be conscious of it. Before Freud, the prevalent method in 
the psychological treatment was that of hypno-therapy”. In the 
beginning, his own therapeutic method consisted of electropathy 
and hypnosis. But he soon observed that the treatment with elec- 
tropathy did not help the patient, and that hypnosis had two 


20 Generally quoted examples in this context are of the stammering 
Demosthenes and that of Beethoven with congenital ear trouble. Adler 
quotes cases of successful painters with marked visual defects (cf. His 
Problems of Neurosis, pp. 34-35, 65-66). 

21 From Joseph Breuer, he came to know of a case of hysteria (the 
famous case of Anna O.) in which the patient, while in a hypnotic 
state, once began to talk over about the origin of her symptoms by 
giving its minutest details. The remarkable point in the case was that 
when she told everything related to a symptom by giving free vent to 
the feeling, the symptom disappeared. 
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defects : firstly, that all patients could not be hypnotised, and 
secondly, that some patients could not be put in a sufficiently 
deep sleep which could produce somnambulism with amnesia 
and which, according to him, was essential for permanent cure”. 
With Breur, however, he worked for sometime on the ‘Cathartic 
method’ which, according to them, was based on Catharsis, that 
is, the mental and emotional purging which the patient experi- 
enced during the treatment. According to their analysis, hysteria 
was the disease of the patient’s past, and every hysterical symp- 
tom was related to some mental or emotional disturbance that 
took place in the past life of the patient. The patient had then 
pushed back or repressed the disturbing occurrence in the un- 
conscious, for its memory would have been painful. Consequent- 
ly, the patient could be cured of the symptom if he could be 
made to recall and live over the painful or disagreeable occur- 
rences which gave rise to the symptom. In this context, they 
observed that words were almost equivalent to actions, so that 
to recall and to express verbally the painful situation was to 
re-live the situation by which the painful emotions associated 
with the experience were aroused. The analysis revealed that the 
symptom was the result of the damned-up or strangulated emo- 
tions. The patient was unable to express his feelings because the 
situation in question precluded it, with the result that it was 
repressed from consciousness. But, by striving to come into 
consciousness, the repressed material remained dynamic and 
consequently the energy worked itself out through wrong direc- 
tions, thereby producing the symptom in the bodily structure. 
In this way they explained that the symptom represented 4 
conversion of psychic energy into physical manifestations. The 
cure for the symptom, as Suggested by them, was to be adminis- 
tered by a process which they called abreaction (derived from 
the German Abreagierung) : the process meant that the hypno- 
tised patient abreacted or worked off the repressed material by 


"These objections of his against hypnosis received firmer basis 
from one of the cases with which he then dealt. It was the case of a 
hysterical woman who was sent to him for treatment since none else 
could cure her. His inability and of his collaborator, Bernheim, to cure 
this patient, convinced him of the inadequacies of the method. 
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giving free verbal expression to the feelings thus excluded from 
consciousness, and thereby living through it. 


Later on, while developing the cathartic method indepen- 
dently, Freud discarded hypnotism, not only because he became 
aware of the mystical element in it, but also because he observed 
that the therapeutic results of catharsis based on hypnotism 
were often short-lived. According to his observation, the results 
of hypnotherapy were based on the relations between the physi- 
cian and the patient; so, they could be lost as soon as there 
was a disturbance in this relation, and could be regained 
through reconciliation, This meant that the personal affective 
relationship was mightier than all the cathartic work”. Thus 
he rejected hypnosis and invented a new method the clue to 
which he got from an experiment that he witnessed in Bernheim’s 
clinic’. The method consisted in asking the patient to tell every- 
thing that occurred to the mind, whether he thought it to be 
relevant or not. The patient was asked to avoid all conscious 
reflections and only to express that which spontaneously struck 
to the mind. This was what Freud called the technique of ‘free 
associations’ and which, according to him, gradually led to the 
source of the symptom. But as he proceeded to work with the 
technique. he realised that these so-called free associations were 
not in fact ‘free’ but depended on the unconscious material : 
thus the necessary step, he thought, was to analyse and inter- 
pret the unconscious material. After incorporating this process 


23 This observation was also evidenced by one of his cases in which 
the patient who was freed from attacks of severe pain by hypnotherapy, 
once threw her arms around his neck when she awoke from her 
hypnotic sleep. The situation was, however, saved by an unexpected 
entrance of his servant. 


% The experiment was aimed at overcoming the post-hypnotic 
amnesia in the patient who received suggestions while sleeping. Though 
after awakening, the patient remembered nothing about that which 
transpired during the hypnosis, yet it was insisted by Bernheim 
that the patient did know everything and requested him to recall 
and to tell. Bernheim assisted the patient by laying his hand on the 
latter's forehead, and consequently, after repeated assurances, the 
forgotten material did return, at first hesitatingly and then spontaneously. 
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in his technigue of free associations, he called it “psycho- 
analysis’. It may be noted that the cathartic method remained 
the base of his psycho-analysis. 


But though, Freud held, some patients could be cured by 
psycho-analysis, several others could only be assisted to a partial 
extent in the sublimation of their perverted libido. Freudian 
theory of dual instincts suggests the reduction of the drive to- 
wards aggression in the individual with the development of the 
drive towards love and life”. The expression of life-instinct is 
to be seen in love? which may take the form of sublimation. 


According to Freud, sublimation is a process of deflecting | 
libido or sexual energy from human objects to non-sexual and 
socially valuable new objects”. He holds that lack of libidinal 
satisfaction may be endured in several way without falling ill; 
in this context, he terms sexual impulse excitations to be excep- 
tionally ‘plastic’ in the sense that one of them steps in the 
place of another, that if one is denied satisfaction, the 
satisfaction of another can offer full recompense. He further 


*The point is fully elaborated in Karl Meninger's Love Against 
Hate, 


3 The theory of love is regarded to be the theory of interaction of 
the erotic and destructive instincts: “All the instinctual impulses that 
We can study are made up of such fusions or alloys of the two kinds of 
instincts. Naturally they are to be found mixed in the greatest variety 
of proportions”. (Freud, S., New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis, p. 135). So there is no such thing as pure love or pure hate. 
So also love instinct itself has to be modified and altered, and it is in 
this sense that love is capable of modifying the hate impulses and 
bringing them within the range of social acceptability. 


"Cf. “We believe that civilization has been built up, under the 
Pressure of the struggle for existence, by sacrifices in gratification of 
the primitive impulses, and that it is to a great extent for ever being 
re-created, as each individual, successively joining the community, 
Tepeats the sacrifice of his instinctive pleasures for the common good. 
The sexual are among the most important of the instinctive forces 
thus utilized: they are in this way sublimated, that is to say, theif 
energy is turned aside from its sexual goal and diverted towards othe? 
ends, no longer sexual and Socially more valuable". (Freud, S., Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, p. 17). 


——— a 
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explains that these instincts have the capacity to change their 
objects or to exchange it for one another. The adoption of new 
aims is no more sexual but social. This process he calls sublima- 
tion. It is “a process that concerns the object-libido and consists 
in the instinct’s directing itself towards an aim other than, and 
remote from, that of sexual gratification; in this process the 
accent falls upon the deflection from the sexual aim’, 


To the process of sublimation are also affiliated a few other 
mechanisms of which two are important. One is the mechanism 
of ‘reaction formation’, and the other is that of ‘substitution’. A 
lower form of sublimation is suppression through ‘reaction for- 
mation’, which, it is explained, begins early in the latency period 
of infancy, and may continue throughout life in favourable cases. 
It involves a setting up of somewhat rigid attitude to prevent 
the emergence of a painful or undesirable attitude, usually of 
the positive type”. As for ‘substitution’, Freud explains on the 
basis of evidences of analytic experience “that instinctual 
impulses from one source can join onto instinctual impulses 
from another and share their further vicissitudes, and that in 
general the satisfaction of one instinct can be substituted for 
the satisfaction of another”” 

Thus Freud regards sublimation to be a re-direction of the 
sexual energy towards higher and socially more valuable goals. 
But he also explains that it does not absorb all the energy and 
consequently leaves a residuum ; because of this fact, Freud is 
constrained to admit that the individual who sublimates his ins- 
tinctive urge is never as happy as one who is able to let it have 
its free expression, As a matter of fact, Freud goes to the extent 


* Freud, S., Collected Papers, Vol. IV, p. 51. Sublimation, according 
to Freud, also gives justification for broadening the concept of sex. 


"Tt has, however, been pointed out by some critics that this 
mechanism involves an excess, and is somewhat rigid, static and un- 
realistic. The mechanism of reaction formation tends to remain constant 
because unconscious pressure for the discharge of painful attitude 
remains constant; as such, it may operate even when it serves no use- 
ful purpose or even when it is not suitable to the occasion. 


9 Freud, S., New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, p. 126. 
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of saying that “all substitution or reaction-formations and sub- 
limations avail nothing towards relaxing the continual tension”, 
and thereby concluding that pleasure and suicide urges are basic 
in man. He also explains that the process of sublimation is essen- 
tially an unconscious process which works quite arbitrarily or 
automatically without at all being amenable to the will of the 
individual. He holds that generally the process of sublimation 
follows upon prior repression, though not always, because some- 
limes it is a “way oul’ of a conflict without involving repression. 

The Freudian technique has been subject to severe criticism. 
As against the Freudian conception of the libido”, Jung holds 
that man possesses an energy which can be directed to different 
avenues. It may either be sexualised to attain sexual ends or 
may be turned towards religion, art or other social ends. To 
Jung, the energy is not essentially related to sex; sex is only 
one of the channels through which it may flow”. According to 
Freud, interest in art, religion and social aspects is only a subs- 
litute for or sublimation of sexual yearnings. Suttie critically 
remarks that with this Freudian conception, friendship is con- 
ceived to be “sexuality which has become ‘goal-inhibited’ by 
the definitely genital wish becoming repressed ;”™ that this 
conception of Freud, which ascribes the higher interests in 
sublimation to the repressed sexual impulses is obscure and 


‘Freud, S., Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 53. 


“Freud holds that libido is craving, and that all cravings are 
sexually charged. So he holds sex to be the driving force of all striv- 
ings and urges. When sex is denied free expression, it finds its outlet 
by which to escape and so forms art, literature, religion which are 
thus called sublimations. 


“Cf. “For my part, I have subsumed the various psychic drives 
or forces under the concept of energy in order to avoid the arbitrariness 
of a psychology that deals with drives or impulses alone......1 wish t0 
put sexuality itself in its proper place. Commonsense will always 
return to the fact that sexuality is only one of the life-instincts—onl¥ 
one of the psycho-physiological functions—though one that is without 
doubt very far-reaching and important”. Modern Man in Search of 0 
Soul, p. 138. 


“Suttie, L D., The Origins of Love and Hate, p. 18. 
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incomplete ; that “the function of the interest rapport has this 
in common with love that it affords a sense of companionship 
and dispels that of loneliness. It is thus social not sexual in 
function or in origin”® 


The Freudian thesis is, thus, rooted in a psychological 
determinism which emphasises that the controlling power is 
in the sexual energy itself ; it leads to the conclusion that the 
individual is completely at the mercy of his sexual impulse so 
far as sublimation enters into his life. The theory ignores the 
fact that in the sublimation of sexual energy the guidance of 
moral values play an important part. Man is not merely a crea- 
ture with a definite amount of dangerous energy, as Freud con- 
ceives, and thus suggests to get rid of the danger ; on the 
contrary, his sex energy has to be viewed as a part of his entire 
personality. The neglect of the entire human personality and 
undue emphasis on sex energy is an important cause of the 
pessimistic strain in Freud’s theory. 

Freud is wrong also in his observation that the process of 
sublimation is wholly automatic and unconscious. Cultural 
pursuits, religious practices, social services are such forms of 
sublimation in which the individual is not necessarily uncons- 
cious of the fact that his efforts are for the attainment of 
Sublimation. To say that the process of sublimation is an abso- 
lutely unconscious process is to assure that an individual know- 
ing about sublimation and its significance cannot sublimate his 
urges. Also, to regard the process as unconscious is to assert 
the psychological determinism, because then the process cannot 
be voluntarily adopted and remains beyond the control of the 
individual. 

Modern researches m psychology also disprove his obser- 
vation that sublimation is the redirection of the repressed energy. 
Freud holds that there must be a conflict and a repression of 
impulses before sublimation can take place while others explain 
that sublimation is one of the ways of utilising the available 
energy in the natural expression of the instinct, and that it 
Should not necessarily be a result of repression. To explain that 
Sublimation results because of the expression of the repressed 
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sexual energy in other channels” superior to the former, is to 
mean that higher activities have no specific and intrinsic qualities 
of their own. It is also to dismiss sublimation altogether, as it, 
basically, retains sexual satisfaction as its aim. 


This brings us to the question whether Freud at all gives 
sublimation any place in his psycho-analytic technique. While 
discussing the process of sublimation he explains that the new 
aim thus adopted js not sexual even in disguise but, though 
coming from the sexual, is, yet, quite different from it. He also 
explains that the new aim is higher and socially more valuable. 
The obvious contradiction is that it makes that which is pro- 
duced greater than that which produced it. Sublimation as 
explained by Freud, logically speaking, has no place in his 
theory ; for, unless something quite different from sexuality is 


given a place, the result, which he terms as ‘sublimation’, will 
also be sexual. 


Dalbeiz” remarks that Freud’s views on sexual ethics are 
inspired by a very radical biologism inasmuch as Freud main- 
tains that the satisfaction of the instincts is the only satisfac- 
tion which human nature requires, and that all the rest is arti- 
ficial surplus. According to Dalbeiz. “Freud must be blamed for 
not taking into account the vital fact that instinct is not suffi- 
cient to govern human behaviour. Instinct in man is not in the 
same position as instinct in animals. Animal instinet is the only 
guide of behaviour; human instinct is made to function in 4 
being gifted with intelligence.... When Freud maintains that 
all human ethical governance is artificial, we must reply that 
he is forgetting the place of the intelligence and that though 
this or that form of culture in man is artificial, yet the general 
requirement of culture is part of man’s nature. One might say, 


35 Ibid p. 26-28, 


$,Cf. “Freud believes that the energy prevented from discharging 
itself upon a sexual object may obtain discharge in the form of 4° 
activity of cultural value, e.g. may assist in the production of a work 
of art. This is the return of the repressed in sublimation”, Dalbeiz, R- 
the Psychoanalytic Method and the Doctrine of Freud, Vol. TI, p. 77: 
"Cf. Ibid., p. 306. 
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without being in the least paradoxical, that nothing is more 
natural to man than what Freud describes as artificial”. Because 
of these facts, Dalbeiz points out, Freud dabbles in ‘biological 


mythology”. 


As regards the resolution of intergroup tensions Freud 
explains on the basis of the evidence of psycho-analysis that 
“almost every intimate emotional relation between two people 
which lasts for sometime—marriage, friendship, the relations 
between parents and children—leaves a sediment of feelings of 
aversion and hostility, which have first to be eliminated by 
repression”. The same also happens when men join together 
in a group". This hostility takes the form of an ambivalence 
of feelings when it is directed against the people who are other- 
wise loved. “In the undisguised antipathies and aversions which 
people feel towards strangers with whom they have to do we 
may recognise the expression of self-love—of narcissism. This 
self-love works for the self-assertion of the individual, and be- 
haves as though the occurrence of any divergence from his own 
particular lines of development involved a criticism of them and 
a demand for their alteration’. Consequently, they are ready 
to express hatred and aggressiveness. 

But all this intolerance is obliterated when a group is form- 
ed’; for here, the individuals behave as if they were uniform. The 
feeling of aversion and hatred vanishes as they put themselves 


38 Ibid. 

% Cf. “Reacting strongly against the unrealism which is all too 
common among philosophers and moralists, who ignore man’s animal 
nature, Freud ends by falling into unrealism in the opposite direction, 
ignoring man’s human nature”. Ibid., p. 308. 

“ Freud, S., Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 

4 Cf. “Every time two families become connected by a marriage, 
each of them thinks itself superior to or of better birth than the other. 
Of two neighbouring towns each is the other’s most jealous rival; every 
little canton looks down upon the others with contempt”. Ibid., p. 55. 


+ Ibid., pp. 55-56. 


p. 54. 
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on an equal level. This also leads to the toleration of others’ 
peculiarities. According to Freud, such a limitation to narcissism 
can only be produced by a libidinal tie with other people”. As 
regards the nature of these ties existing in the group, Freud 
admits that in group there can be no question of sexual aims 
of that kind, and so holds that they are only the love instincts 
which have been diverted from their original aims. Besides, 
there are also some other mechanisms for emotional ties such 
as identifications. 

Freud holds that though equality is demanded in a group, 
it only applies to its members and not to its leader, for though 
all the members want to be equal to one another, yet all of them 
also want to be ruled by one person, “Many equals, who can 
identify themselves with one another, and a single person 
superior to them all—this is the situation that we find realised 
in groups which are capable of subsisting’. Thus, “from the 
first there were two kinds of psychologies, that of the indivi- 
dual members of the group and that of the father, chief, or 
leader. The members of the group were subject to ties just as we 
see them today, but the father of the primal horde was free”. 
Similarly, today, the members of a group need the illusion that 
they are equally and justly loved by the leader, while the leader 
himself need love none but himself". The group wishes to be 
governed by unrestricted force. 


Freud regards all civilisation as built on the selfish coercion 


“Cf. “Love for oneself knows only one barrier—love for others 
love for objects”, Ibid., p., 56. 

“Tbid., p. 89. On this basis, Freud modifies Trotter's observation 
according to which man is a herd animal; Freud asserts that man is 
a “horde animal, an individual creature in a horde led by a chief”. 
Ibid. 


“Tbid., p. 92. 


“Cf. “He may be of a masterly nature, absolutely narcissistic, but 
self-confident and independent”, Ibid., p. 93, 
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of the many by the few for purely material ends”. He esplains 
that culture is something that was imposed on a resisting major- 
ity by a minority that knew how to possess power for itself. As 
a solution, Freud suggests that if men could get rid of coercion 
and the suppression of the instincts, they might devote them- 
selves to the acquisition of natural resources and to the enjoy- 
ment of the same. This state of affairs, according to Freud, 
would signify the golden age. But he despairs that man could 
ever attain it, because to him it seems more probable that every 
culture must be built upon coercion and instinctual renuncia- 
tion, since all men are destructive, and anti-social tendencies 
predominate in every society”. Civilisation “obtains the 
mastery over the dangerous love of aggression in individuals 
by enfeebling and disarming it and setting up an institution 
within their minds to keep watch over it, like a garrison in a 
conquered city”. 

According to him”, three important problems related to the 
resolution of political tensions are: firstly, how to diminish the 
burden of the instinctual sacrifices imposed on men ; secondly, 
how to reconcile them to those which must necessarily remain ; 
and thirdly, how to conpensate them for these. Ultimately he 
remarks that to do without government of the masses by a 
minority is as impossible as to do without coercion in the work 


“ The Future of an Illusion, pp. 10-14. Also cf. “Human life in 
communities only becomes possible when a number of men unite to- 
Sether in strength superior to any single individual and remain united 
against all single individuals. The strength of this united body is then 
opposed as ‘Right’ against the strength of any individual, which is con- 
demned as ‘brute force’”. Freud, S., Civilization and Its Discontents, 
p. 59. 

“Cf. “Their interests in their common work would not hold them 
together ; the passions of instincts are stronger than reasoned interests. 
Culture has to call up every possible reinforcement in order to erect 
barriers against the aggressive instincts of men and hold their mani- 
festations in check by reaction-formations in men's minds”. Civilization 
and Its Discontents, p. 86. 

49 Tbid., p. 105. 


5 The Future of an Illusion, p. 12. 
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of civilisation ; for, the masses are lazy, unintelligent and have 
no love for instinctual renunciation. It is only by the influence 
of those individuals whom the masses regard as leaders, that 
they can be controlled, For that reason, leaders should be inde- 
pendent of the masses by possessing the means of enforcing 
their authority, because the organisation of culture can be 
maintained only by a certain measure of coercion. 

Thus Freud holds that society is maintained only by the 
dominance of the leader over his frightened followers, and 
prescribes the same for the resolution of tensions within the 
group. In individual psychology, he explains that the social 
behaviour in the individual is the result of repression by fear, 
While dealing with society and its problems, he transfers the 
same argument from individual to group psychology. As a matter 
of fact, to Freud, group psychology is much obscure, and for 
that reason, he postulates two psychologies, social and indivi- 
dual. This, in turn, means two kinds of individuals, the leader 
and the followers. Also, he is not certain how and why the 
human integration in the form of society has taken place : “Why 
this has to be done we do not know; it is simply the work of 
Eros. These masses of men must be bound to one another 
libidinally ; necessity alone, the advantages of common work, 
would not hold them together”. Thus, as Suttie. remarks, 
though Freud holds that there could be no factor beyond libidinal 
desire and selfish appetites, yet at the same time he admits that 
these do not suffice to explain the phenomena in question”. 
“Group psychology, the social tie which binds men together, is 
for Freud a common fear of and subservience to the superman- 
patriarch, whose sexual jealousy denies them any other outlets 
for genital love. He alone is perfect and natural; he alone has 
not been deformed by coercion”. The need of one man for 
another is explained only in relation to his material services and 
through a goal-inhibited sexual attraction ; through the mechan- 


"| Civilization and Its Discontents, p. 102. 


“Cf. Suttie, I.D., The Origins of Love and Hate, p. 93. 
5 Tbid., p. 188, 
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ism of identification a person's advantages are enjoyed by 
another in fantasy, and this fact discards the element of sympathy 
and love towards one another. 


The assumption that there is an instinct of thanatos in man 
has led Freud to accept hatred and violence as inevitable. Con- 
sequently, as a solution he thinks that the wisest possible way 
can do no better than merely to seek socially harmless channels 
for the expression of this seemingly unavoidable violence. This 
has also led him to believe that man is inherently bad and can be 
made good by external compulsion when his badness is allowed 
‘expression in some specific channels. The Freudian theory 
regards mankind as a collection of independent individuals who 
primarily seek, within the limits of individual safety, to express 
their impulses and thus to resolve their tensions, and besides this, 
to destroy themselves and their followers, only for the sake of 
destruction. 

However, though there are some moments when Freud 
abnegates his pessimistic view towards society and explains that 
love, both sexual as well as desexualised and sublimated, has the 
capacity to bring a change to altruism™, yet these moments only 
show a diversion from his basic ideas and thus create inconsis- 
tency. Suttie aptly remarks” that Freud is unable to derive love 
or altruism from the sex-appetite, to see that hate is not inevi- 
table but contingent, to admit the existence of any positive, 
‘other-regarding’ feeling, and thus to explain society. 


As against the Freudian psycho-analysis, Karen Horney 
Suggests the technique of self-analysis which, according to her, 
is not a negative but a positive technique. She explains that self- 
analysis, by rendering a person free from inner bondages, also 
makes him free for the development of his potentialities to the 


CE tae love alone acts as the civilizing factor in the sense that 
it brings a change from egoism to altruism. And this is true both of the 
sexual love for women, with all the obligations which it involves of 
Sparing what women are fond of, and also of the desexualised, subli- 
Mated homosexual love for other men, which springs from work in 
common”. Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, p. 57. 


5 The Origins of Love and Hate, p. 93. 
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maximum. Behind the technique, there is the presumption that 
in the patient there is an incentive to develop the faculty which 
he possesses.’ Karen Horney explains that the technique of self- 
analysis is superior to the Freudian psycho-analysis in many 
ways. An analyst may commit mistakes while analysing the 
unconscious of the patient, and thus may offer a wrong solution 
to the patient. But in self-analysis the danger is less since the 
patient intuitively knows what to avoid. For, “apart from the 
analyst’s competence, it is the patient’s constructive activity that 
determines the length and outcome of an analysis”. 

Karen Horney admits that self -analysis is a “strenuous, slow 
process, bound to be painful and upsetting at times and requir- 
ing all available constructive energies”. Yet, she explains, it is 
positive and hence more beneficial. The remarkable point in 
self-analysis. as she explains, is that the technique itself gains 
strength as the process proceeds on. For, every successful analysis 
increases self-confidence, as the obstacle is overcome through 
one’s own initiative and perseverance.” 


As in the case of psycho-analysis, Karen Horney’s self- 
analysis also adopts the process of free association and frank 
self-expression. She explains that misunderstanding, criticism, 


5° Freud, on the contrary, denies that there is such a wish or incen- 
tive in the patient. According to him, such wishes or incentives to- 
words self-development emerge from narcissistic desires. In other 
words, they represent a tendency towards self-inflation and towards 
excelling others. His disbelief in a wish for self-development is also 
related to his observation that the ‘ego’ is a weak agency tossed about 
among the claims of instinctual drives, of the outside world, and of @ 
forbidding conscience. On this basis, he denies the possibility of self- 
analysis. Yet, in the interpretation of dreams, he seems to acknow- 
ledge some possibility of self-analysis, even though unconscious. 


5 Horney, Karen, Self-Analysis, p. 14, 
"SIbid,, pp. 18-19, 


“Cf. “To find a mountain path all by oneself gives a greater feel- 
ing of strength than to take a path that is shown, though the work put 
in is the same and the result is the same. Such achievement gives 
Tise......t0 a well-founded feeling of confidence in one’s capacity t0 
meet predicaments anë not to feel lost without guidance”. Ibid., p. 36 
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intrusion, retaliation, humiliation and shame, which may arise 
in psycho-analysis where another person, the analyst, is present 
and participating, are largely minimised in self-analysis where 
one works alone. Yet she admits that as the greatest obstruc- 
lions to free espression are always within oneself, so those 
obstructions will also remain in self-analysis. However, to over- 
come these obstructions she suggests that in self-analysis, the 
person should often remind himself that he acts against his true 
self-interest if he obliterates any feeling that arises. He should 
be vigilent of the fact that the entire responsibility rests on 
him. To be truthful in self-analysis, one should remember two 
things : firstly, that one should try to express what one really 
feels, and not what one is supposed to feel according to tradition 
or one’s own standards ; secondly, that one should give as much 
freedom to one’s feeling as one possibly can. Besides, one should 
recognise the full intensity of a feeling and must abstain from 
reasoning while thus ‘associating’ because the essence of free 
association is spontaneity. 

After free association, the next step is that of grasping the 
Meaning of associations. Here, the former method of passive 
reception must change, and reason should step in. Rather, the 
person should no longer exclude reason, though he should not 
use it exclusively. In other words, though reason is applied to 
grasp the meaning of the associations, yet it should not make 
the process “degenerate into a mere intellectual exercise”. 
The person should let the interpretations be directed by his 
interest. “He should simply go after what arrests his attention, 
what arouses his curiosity, what strikes an emotional chord 
within him. If he is flexible enough to let himself be guided 
by his spontaneous interest he can be reasonably certain that 
he will intuitively select those subjects which at the time are 
most accessible to his understanding, or which fall in line with 
the problem on which he is working”. Horney suggests that 
when one is guided by one’s own interest, one takes the way 


© Ibid., p. 252. 
ĉl Ibid, p. 253, 
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of least resistance which implies essentially a pursuit of those 
subjects which at the time are least repressed. 


Horney suggests that flexibility is necessary not only for 
the understanding of a series of associations but also in the 
method of approach. The person must take into account the 
spontaneous emotional interests and apply his intelligence in 
selecting the problems ; but in this context, he must pass from 
deliberate thinking to intuitive grasping of connections. This 
also implies that he must not accept more than what he 
believes. 


However, Karen Horney herself admits that there are some 
limitations to this technique of self-analysis. Firstly, a deep- 
seated feeling of resignation may constitute a limitation in the 
sense that a person having such feeling may always try to 
escape from his psychic entanglements and may not take the 
incentive to analyse himself ; similarly, the prevalence of 
destructive tendencies, whether pertaining to one’s own self or 
to others, may constitute another limitation ; lastly, strongly 
developed secondary defenses may also put a limitation to self- 
analysis. 


Besides the instinctual theories of Freud and the technique 
of self-analysis as suggested by Horney, there are also some 
other important measures of resolving social tensions. At the 
one extreme is the assumption, derived from the ‘melting-pot 
theory’ with its emphasis on assimilation, that if the different 
groups assimilate and adopt a given homogeneous set of beliefs 
and patterns of behaviour, these tensions arising between them 
may be eliminated.” For, the improvement in interpersonal 
relations—that is, ‘getting people together’ or ‘getting people to 
work on a common project’(—will ipso facto result in the 
improvement of inter-group relations. The main objection against 
this solution is that it generally leads to the imposition of 


"Cf. “Where peoples of various cultures and races freely and 
genuinely associate, there tensions and difficulties, prejudices and con- 
flicts, dissolve ; where they do not associate, where they are isolated 
from one another, there prejudice and conflict grow like a disease”: 
Brameld, Theodore, Minority Problems in the Public Schools, p. 245. 
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uniformity by the dominant group, that it ignores the necessity 
of change in the individual’s outlook and solely depends on 
the external conditions for the resolution of tensions since it 
assumes that merely the assimilation of different groups is 
enough for the purpose. 

At the other extreme is the assumption that the different 
groups should retain their own features, but there should be 
minimum contact possible between them so that tensions may 
be avoided, Behind the assumption is a view of a mosaic type 
of society with its different groups having their different 
entities. The advocates of this measure reject the assumptions of 
‘melting pot theory’ on the ground that the laws governing the 
interpersonal relations are not necessarily the same as those 
governing intergroup relations. They support their argument 
with the facts relating to intersexual relations where men and 
women are attracted towards each other even when there exists 
a wide gap between the groups to which they respectively 
belong. Personal attractions, even among men themselves, have 
not taken the group barriers under consideration.’ It may, 
however, be pointed out against this that it is wrong to conclude 
that the reduction of tensions in the interpersonal relations and 
better understanding therein do not affect inter-group relations. 
The life of the individual is an integrated organic whole; it is a 
superficial approach to compartmentalise the relations amongst 
the people on inter-personal and inter-group levels. 

In between these two extremes is the theory of cultural 
pluralism, according to which the groups are let alone to retain 
their features to a considerable extent, but some such common 
values and traditions are suggested as to allow interaction 
between them without creating tension and opposition. For this, 
the theory prescribes that the principles of toleration and of 


® Cf, “It is reported that in both World Wars, American soldiers 


often found their enemies, the Germans, personally more congenial than 
their allies, the French”. Bernard, Jessie, “The Conceptualization of 
Intergroup Relations”, Social Forces, Vol. 29, No. 3, March 1951, p. 246. 
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eguality of rights must be safeguarded, and the democralic 
patterns should be incorporated in every walk of life.” 


Closely related to this suggestion is the solution prescribed 
by Williams. Williams suggests® two methods by which human 
behaviour may be controlled so as to avoid inter-group tensions. 
The first operates in the situation within which people must 
act without trying directly to alter their attitudes and values. 
The second is put into operation by direct appeal to the values 
of the individuals without bringing the change in the actual 
situation of action. As regards the first, three measures are 
suggested : firstly, such opportunities should be arranged as to 
bring the members of different groups into contact; secondly, 
Special purpose organisations should be established and main- 
tained within a group for bringing about changes in the situation. 
Such organisations would divert the disruptive activities of the 
members towards constructive side. Thirdly, the changes may 
be brought about by the enforcement of laws. As regards the 
second method, such attempts are suggested which may explain 
that the differences in various groups are neither natural, that 
is, biologically fixed, nor inevitable. Attempts should be made 
to minimise the differences in behaviour ; for this, the common 
elements should be emphasised ; stereotypes should be weak- 
ened and appeal should be made to the larger social values, 
legal precepts and moral codes ; such qualities of the members 
of different groups that are universally respected should be 
Stressed. Similarly, inter-group tensions may be minimised if 
the existing hostility is properly channelised, or else reduced 
by minimising frustrations arising from insecurity and anxiety. 
The two conditions necessary for the reduction of frustrations 
and anxieties are: firstly, that the economic situations of the 
people should be secure, reasonable and comfortable, and, 
secondly, that people should be trained to acquire security by 
keeping satisfactory interpersonal relations. 


As compared to these measures, the techniques prescribed 


“Ct. Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts, p. 38 
“ Williams, R. M.,The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, pp. 17-19 
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by the Hindu psychology® go deeper in analysing the causes of 
tensions and in removing them. Hindu psychology lays stress 
on the development of will, and on the individual's potential 
power of bringing out his inner strength. It explains that 
tensions arise because of ignorance, which is also termed as 
maya. The success in the resolution of tensions is related to 
the understanding of the goal of human life and to the power 
one possesses for attaining it. To gain this understanding, one 
has to adopt a technique that prescribes certain psycho-physical 
discipline. With the development of mental power, one gains 
the perception of reality directly and not through sense organs.” 
Hindu psychology also explains that in man there is a basic urge 
for eternal happiness, and that the destructive tendencies are 
the result of the perverted application of this basic urge. So 
there are two main aspects of the Hindu psychological techni- 
que : one is, the realisation of the supreme goal of life and the 
other is the cultivation of detachment and ceaseless effort to 
undergo the necessary discipline. 

The supreme aim of life is to realise parmartha, which 
implies the manifestation of divinity that is already in man. 
It stands for the realisation of Atman or Brahman or Alma-jnana 
or the attainment of Nirvana. Tensions will prevail as long as 
the primary end of human life remains materialistic and 
hedonistic. “The objects of sense enjoyment change ; and man 
himself, the subject of enjoyment, changes also. If he thinks that 
in this finite world he can have continuous sense pleasure as 
he likes, he is bound to be frustrated and full of tensions”. 
Also, the material objects being limited, the pursuit after them 
is bound to lead to competition, to give rise to preferences, to 

658 Here the term ‘Hindu psychology’ includes the psychological 
schools of Jainism and Buddhism also. 

Cf, “The mind is restless and difficult to control; but through 
practice and renunciation it may be governed”. Gita VI: 18. Also see 35. 
Patanjali holds that tensions in the mind can be resolved by the 
methods of detachment and constant practice. 

$ Akhilananda, Swami, Mental Health and Hindu Psychology, p. 15. 
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damage the individual’s sense of proportion and to warp his 
understanding, 


Patanjali holds that there are five states of antahkaran or 
mind: kshipta, that is, the extreme restless state full of 
emotional tensions ; mura, that is, inert state where low passions 
prevail ; vikshipta, that is, partly concentrated state; ekagra, 
that is, concentrated state; niruddha, that is, superconscious 
state. According to him, these states of mind are made up of 
various conscious and unconscious emotions. Consequently, the 
mind has different and varying tendencies. Tension prevails in 
the first three states of mind. It results when the mind suffers 
from indecisiveness in relation to the varying and conflicting 
emotions.” Since mind is regarded as an instrument of percep- 
tion, one cannot realise the ultimate truth if it is unstable.” 
Parmartha as the fundamental principle stabilises the mind. 


Thus by setting the attainment of the knowledge of God 
or self-knowledge as the primary aim of life, the Hindu psycho- 
logists try to remove the causes of maladjustment which exist 
due to the varying conditions of life. The idea that all men are 
the manifestations of God enables the inlividuals to minimise 
tensions in interpersonal relations also. For, such an idea 
enables them to realise that their interests are not basically 
different. This minimises competition. But this does not mean 
that sense pleasure is totally abnegated ; it is subordinated to 
parmartha" for the realisation of ultimate Reality.” 


"Cf. also ‘Tension is also created by wrong understanding of life 
in general”, Ibid., p. 90. 


Instability in mind results when sensual pleasure, which is inci- 
dental to life, is made the aim of life; so “unless we know what is our 
primary objective in life, we cannot resolve tension”. Ibid., p. 99. 


7! The fact that there is some primary emotion in man which con- 
trols all other emotions has also been supported by some western 
psychologists. McDougall, for instance, holds that there is a ‘master 
sentiment’ which controls all other sentiments. (Cf. his An Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology, pp. 222-223). William Brown goes on further 
to suggest that “this supreme sentiment, named by McDougall the 
‘master sentiment’, will be a system of instinctive emotional disposi- 
tions centred around one supreme object. Such an object will be as 
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The second aspect of the Hindu psychological technigue 
prescribes the cultivation of the detached outlook and the 
adoption of disciplines. Hindu psychology regards mind and 
body interdependent : a change in the mind also brings change 
in the body, and vice versa. Thus certain dietary regulations 
are suggested to keep the body in such a state that may assist 
the development of the mind. Similarly, some specific mental 
training is also prescribed for the physical health. 

This aspect of the technique is ascribed to yoga. According 
to Patanjali, yoga means full control and unification of chitta- 
vrittis or mind stuff; it reveals Truth. Corresponding to four 
types of human mind or antahkaran, viz., intellectual, emotional, 
active and meditative, are four main yogas. The intellectual 
type of seeker adopts the intellectual method of knowing Truth. 
This method implies jnana yoga. In this method, non-essentials 
and transitory phenomena are clearly distinguished from the 
essential and the permanent which is Truth. It, therefore, 
requires a strong will-power which controls emotions. The 
individual having the emotional type of mind follows bhakti 
yoga which implies love and devotion. He directs his emotions 
towards the ultimate Reality. To achieve the concentration of 
mind, he adopts the technique of repeating the name of God. 
Next comes karma yoga which is related to action. Here, the 
inlividual engages himself in action with a sense of duty, with- 
out any attachment to the results. He realises Truth through 


general as possible and as all-inclusive as possible. What should that 
object be? Clearly it should be the universe as a perfected system, as 
the full realization of the Good, the Beautiful and the True”. (Brown, 
W., Science and Personality, p. 79). In Hindu psychology, the ‘master 
sentiment’ is related to self-knowledge and, as such, expresses the 
desire for eternal happiness. 


Cf. “Whatever there is changeable in this ephimeral world; all 
this must be enveloped by the Lord...... Thus and in no other way can 
one be free from the taint of evil deeds as long as you are fond of your 
human life”. (Isha Upanishad, verses 1-2; quoted in Swami Akhila- 
nanda’s Mental Health and Hindu Psychology, p. 19). 
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action. He sees its manifestation in all living beings and serves 
them. The meditative individual follows raja yoga. This process 
unifies all mental states and integrates the mind. It lays stress 
on the fact that psycho-physical disciplines are essential for 
mental development. Hence the emphasis on hatha yoga practi- 
ces in the beginning. 


In raja yoga, there are eight steps to the perfect state of 
Superconsciousness : yama or mental control ; niyama or physi- 
cal regulation and mental training ; asana or posture ; prana- 
yama or control of breath; pratyahara or withdrawal of mind 
from sense objects ; dharana or concentration : dhyana or medita- 
tion; samadhi or superconsciousness. Yama signifies ethical 
observance and mental control ; niyama is related to physical 
cleansing and dietary regulations and some form of mental 
training. These first two processes of raja yoga are purificatory 
processes for higher mental development. Self-control is pres- 
cribed for the tranquility of the mind, Thus those emotional 
urges which create tensions are transformed through it. “Non- 
killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, internal and 
external purification, contentment, and self-control constitute 
yama and niyama” ;” asana," the practice of posture of relaxa- 
tion or non-tension ; and pranayama,” the breathing exercises, 
aim at releasing the neuro-muscular system and pacifying the 
restlessness of the mind ; dharana, the practice of concentra- 
tion, and dhyana, the practice of meditation, aim at the develop- 
ment of will-power ; dhyana strengthens the conviction that 
man is basically divine, and develops the perception to realise 
the self. Tensions are resolved when the will is integrated and 


? Akhilananda, Swami, Hindu Psychology, p. 106. 


“Cf. “Physical relaxation is extremely helpful for mental repose, 
so the Hindu psychologists advise one to sit in a relaxed position 
(asana) and let the whole neuromuscular system loosen up. This gra- 
dually helps one to relax the entire nervous system at will", Ibid, 
Pp. 108-109. 


18 Through pranayama, "the nervous system becomes quiet and the 
mind becomes calm". [bid., p. 109. 
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its power of concentration is manifested on the divine”. All these 
practices primarily aim at the realisation of the Ultimate Reality 
or, in Buddhistie term, Nirvana. At the same time, they also 
integrate will, emotion, and thought. Specially, concentration 
brings out the samskaras or the hidden unconscious tendencies 
of the individual into light which strengthen his mind and pro- 
vide him with an insight to trace the causes of his tension. 
Through samadhi or superconscious realisations, the knowledge 
of the Ultimate Reality is acquired. “Truth is attained in its 
integral unity. One understands the basic unity of existence”, 
Mind can express itself most fully when it is totally integrated 
and illumined. Through the practices of concentration and medi- 
tation, it can transcend even the limits of nervous system and 
can directly reach the superconscious state where it perceives 
Reality. Due to the yoga practices, the nerve tissues of the body 
are transformed. The unification of physical and mental forces 
results in emotional balance. To experience the superconscious 
state, that is, samadhi, is to possess the whole mind—conscious, 
subconscious and superconscious. The unified mind becomes the 
centre of power. 

Thus the Hindu psychological technique stresses the realisa- 
tion of self for the resolution of tensions and this realisation 
necessitates the integration of personality. Personality is inte- 
grated by harmonising emotion, intellect and will. It is trans- 
formed when the individual’s outlook is directed towards the 
higher or spiritual plans. The harmony of emotion, intellect and 
will essentially needs self-control, and self-control needs a sound 
philosophy, a supreme objective of life”. The emphasis on duty 


The Jaina psychology explains that the stablity of mind is 
attained by the consciousness of thought. 


7 Akhilananda, Swami, Hindu Psychology, p. 159. 


™ Swami Akhilananda describes six steps in the process of the 
integration of personality, i.e. desire for integration, acceptance of a 
higher philosophy of life, direction of emotions to God, expression of 
inner divinity, cultivation of higher tendencies, and the practice of con- 
centration. (See his Mental Health and Hindu Psychology, pp. 169-176). 
He admits that individuals already suffering from tensions cannot easily 
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in place of right cultivates cooperation and the emphasis on the 
understanding of the divinity in every individual and on service 
accentuates this sense of duty and minimises competition. 


All tensions arising out of anxiety, fear, frustration or 
aggression are resolved as the personality is integrated. Anxiety 
as a cause of tension cannot be uprooted if the individual’s 
desires remain on sensate level ; such circumstances only multi- 
ply tensions. Anxiety arises when the urges of the individual are 
perverted and become disproportionate and out of balance. By 
elevating the outlook to higher or spiritual level, the individual 
allots every urge its proper place, and sets the balance right. The 
practice of concentration develops will-power and brings out the 
hidden powers of the mind. Anxiety vanishes with the develop: 
ment of the will through such practice, and the individual 
becomes transformed. 


Similarly, the higher consciousness eliminates fear and 
thereby tensions arising out of it. Fear is “chiefly caused by 
ignorance of the real nature of man... The realisation of the 
divinity of man in the oneness of existence becomes the true 
solution of the problem of fear.’ Frustration is caused when 
the individual desires for more, but is unable to get. The nature 
of man should be changed so as to prompt him to seek bliss and 
not pleasure ; and bliss is attained only when the individual 
becomes aware of his true nature. “When anyone proceeds in a 
search for bliss, he becomes satisfied. He attains a state of mind 
which dissolves frustration’™. 


practise concentration: for them the divine symbols and the repetition 
of the name of God may be prescribed as the objects of concentration. 


” Akhilananda, Swami, Mental Health and Hindu Psychology, p. 43- 
9 Tbid., p. 53. 
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